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TOC H CALLING THE WORLD 


From the Albert Hall on December 6, 1930, as the World Chain of Light ended its triumphant journey, 
Tuspy broadcast a message to the world, and in homes and meetings in five continents ana on the sea his 
words were eagerly caught and held by members. His message and that of the Prince of Wales merit a 
more lasling record than quickly fading wireless waves, and here, in print, they stand. 


Mosr FAR-FLUNG FAMILY, 


Here is a message from the Prince to you, wherever and whoever you may be: 


A THOUGH I cannot be present at the Albert Hall to-night when Toc H 
celebrates its fifteenth anniversary, I send my birthday greetings to every 
member of the Family. 

The Light which shone so steadily in the great darkness of the war means too 
much to be lost ; and it is wonderful to think that last night in the old Upper Room 
at Poperinghe it should have been re- lit, and since then travelled right round the 
world, forming a Chain of Lamps and Rushlights steadily maintained by our 
fellow-membcers. 

When at the Albert Hall to-night this Chain of Light is completed, I would 
have every member realise that to be worthy of it he must put duty first. There 
is much the younger men can do to help the world if only they will do it, and do 
it now. 

Many years after a great war, one shortage at least still continues, that is the loss 
of leadership. It is to help in ‘finding and i inspiring leadership that Toc H seems 
to me so significant ; and those who would be leaders must learn to lead through 
fellowship and service. 

I welcome the solid growth accomplished—new areas of influence ; new dis- 
trits opened up; new work in town and country ; new Marks; new Branches ; 
new Groups. | welcome all the deepening sense of purpose pervading Toc H 
and every hard-won struggle to improve the structure and spirit of the Movement. 

Toc H is now so widely known that we must be determined that wherever it 
is known, it shall be regarded as sound, true, and serviceable. If Toc H remains, 
as I believe it will, true to its fundamental principles, no one can doubt its value 
for the future. Let every member ask himself to-night whether there is a way in 
which he can even more loyally fulfil his personal commitment to Toc H and to 
the ideals for which it stands. 

I shall look forward to the Festival, on my return from abroad, in the early 
summer of next year. 

Epwarp P. 


So runs the Prince’s message. Live that out, and you won’t go far wrong. 
The world can’t cure itself. Only the younger men can build the new age bettet ; 
and only they, if they are led to Christ, and led by Him. 


Make good, do good, be good: that is your code. 
* * * * 
Now for the Light. 


A group of grey-haired men went out to Poperinghe together, carried a flame, 
and lit a Lamp from it, and prayed where prayers are real. They came home 
thoughtfully and thankfully. 


The little Light had travelled fast and far. It sprang to Ireland, North and 
South. It boarded ships at sea, outward-bound and homecoming. It crept into 
cabin and forecastle. It touched the West Indies, passed to New York, and 
Boston, Washington, Philadelphia, Baltimore. It went to Newfoundland and 
Canada, and far South to Brazil and Argentina. Teams of real men stood ready. It 
swept across the prairies like a fire, climbed both the Andes and the Rockies, and 
halted at Valparaiso and Vancouver. The servants of the Light were waiting. 


It spread across vast waters, a tiny tireless flame. It found Toc H Tasmania 
flourishing, Toc H New Zealand North and South, Britain in the Pacific. It 
` blazed its trail along my native coast from Brisbane to Newcastle, Melbourne to 
Adelaide, and all upcountry units. It crossed the continent, to find 36 units 
working in the West, where we had left five men. These were the men who first 
envisaged a World Chain of Light. It cast a gleam—a single gleam—on China. 
It stood at Singapore, passed proudly for the first time to Rangoon, and then 
raced on to India. Teams of true men watched it in 14 cities. It brought them 
hope and patience. 


So to Ceylon and far South to South Africa, both Dutch and English, within 

and beyond the Union. “ Ales ten besle”? to South Africa. So North again 

; to Kenya, across the torrid land and sea, to Abadan in Persia. Back to Aden, 

5 and thence quickly home. Cairo, Malta, Charleroi, Brussels, Berlin, and Ham- 
| burg. Heil! Grussgott ! 


So it comes home at last. God guide this travelled light! God guard all those 
who guard it and maintain it ! 


* * * * 


Toc H demands four things from every member. ‘They pledge themselves to 
build like pioneers ; to help in work in which they are assigned ; to think with 
fairness, not with prejudice; thus to promote the Gospel without pulpits, by 
daily demonstrations of its power to render lives unselfish and unflinching. 

Where there is darkness, Light must go to it, and cleave it with its flame. 
Where there is hatred, Love must find it out and heal and make it whole. Evils 
are never cured by cowardice. Evils are cured by courage. Listen! Listen! 
Look for God’s light. Receive it. Pass it on. 

TUBBY. 
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ARISE AND SHINE 


5 N Friday, December 5, at 9 p.m. the Lamp will be lit by Tubby in the Upper Room, 

Talbot House, Poperinghe.’? That was the order, circulated long in advance to “all 
units concerned,” in other words to every part of the Family of Toc H throughout the world 
which was about to take its place in the “ Chain of Light.” The origin and meaning of this 
simple symbolic a& is well enough known to all members. It owed its beginning to the 
imagination of Toc H Australia, which, lighting its Lamps at the Federal Birthday Festival in 
1929 at Perth, W.A., invited all other units in the world to kindle theirs at the same hour by their 
own time. "The carth’s rotation round the sun would do the rest. A succession of tiny flames, 
sptinging up in the darkness westward, would come full circle within twenty-four hours to 
the starting-point again, girdling the world with the token of unity in fellowship and faithfulness 
in service. The Australian experiment took hold of the minds of many members and found 
widespread support. The question of repeating it was left freely to British Headquarters, 
and the decision for 1930 was that the “ Chain of Light ’’ should be started by the hand of the 
Founder Padre himself at the very heart of Toc H, the Upper Room at Poperinghe. 


“On Friday, December 5, at 9 p.m. the Lamp will be lit by Tubby in the Upper Room of 
Talbot House, Popcringhe.’’ All the members of the little party which was charged with 
secing this done were well used to orders couched in such precise terms. Date, time, person, 
place—there was no getting away from them, no alternatives would suffice. They were also 
well accustomed to unexpected and apparently insurmountable obstacles to carrying out their 
orders, but they were not accustomed to be thwarted or to seek some easier way. At 10 p.m. 
on Thursday, December 4, therefore, they assembled at St. Pancras Station for the Start of 
their journey. Some of the fifty-five had come a long distance already, some were sacrificing 
a day and a half’s pay to be there. And they found their way barred at the outset by an old 
enemy, silent and very potent, which had often enough opposed them in their war-service. 
Fog lay in banks'in the Channel, fog was so dense in London River from the City to the Nore 
that the boat from Dunkerque, due in the early morning, had not found Tilbury at midnight, 
fog would reducc the boat-train to a standstill before it reached the quayside. And so (happily, 
as it proved, for us) no boat train ran that night. The s.s. Flamand, on which our berths were 
booked, lay in the River, her passengers unable to reach the shores of England or of France: 
she arrived eventually at Dunkerque 40 hours late, long 2fter the time for our Lamp-lighting 
at Poperinghe was over. 


What was to be done? The party moved off at once (‘ Are we downhearted ?”’ “‘ No!’’) 
to the solemn dusty gloom of a third-class waiting room. There—to the astonishment of some 
sleepy English folk, three depressed Indians, two voluble Frenchmen and a smiling Japanese— 
Tubby mounted the oak table, discarded his overcoat and revealed crumpled khaki breeches, 
discarded his blazer and revealed a coloured jumper, and proceeded to open a Guest-night at 
1rp.m. It was shorter than most, for it consisted mainly of business, but it was bright enough. 
The guests of the evening were Colonel Speir of the L.M.S. and other harassed but helpful 
railway officers, whom we entertained on their own premises : their speeches were short and 
held out no human hope. Finally a plan was made anda show of hands taken. A few, including 
Padre Noel Mellish, V.C., and other fine Foundation members, had, to our great regret, to 
withdraw from the new plan, but 47 were able to undertake it. The new orders were simple: 
“ Parade at Victoria Station at 8 a.m. to-morrow.” Billets were at once forthcoming, and two 
dozen marched off to New Talbot House by the Tower, a dozen or so to Pierhead House, Wap- 
ping, and a handful to the Brothers’ House, Kennington. Paul Slessor, our most resourceful 
courier, took taxi to Victoria at midnight to buy over £100 worth of new tickets and to send a 
sheaf of telegrams to Belgium. And so to bed. 


aos 


On Friday morning the troops duly paraded—not onc was missing—and the start was made. 
Dover cliffs were a ghost in the mist as we put out into an oily-smooth sca. Between the banks 
of pale mist as we moved Steadily across the Channel gleams of sunshine would descend and 
change the water to clouded opal. And then, to the braying of a fog-horn on the jetty of 
Boulogne, we slid into harbour scarcely half an hour behind scheduled time. Good staff-work, 
combined with the good fortune which never deserted us, had brought the two big buses in 
time to meet us. Our good friend Monsicur Dumorticr had led his convoy out of Poperinghe 
at 5 a.m., had reached Dunkerque an hour later in fog and darkness to find none of us there. 
Two of our telegrams missed fire, a third, by roundabout means, reached him and sent him 
on to Boulogne. There was a short halt in the station buffet for coffee and sandwiches (for it 
was bitterly cold and breakfast had been carly for all and very sketchy for some) and then, at 
about 1.30 we started on the road. Tubby, with three women Foundation members, went 
ahead in a car, and the buses—a great Noah’s Ark and a smaller companion—followed. 


“Do you remember... 2?” 

The three hours’ drive through France into Flanders was a very happy time. For the old 

stalwarts had no need to fcar that they were boring a post-war membership by reminiscence : 
they lost their shyness and fell to capping each other’s tall stories with a will. As one of them 
said, “ You can get in touch with the old days even better in this back-area where nothing has 
changed, than on the battlefield itself where nothing is the same as we knew it.” And so: 
“That’s where I was demobbed—in the camp on the top of the hill, St. Martin’s”?... “Do 
you remember the Machine Gun School at Wisques ?—just down there somewhere ” . 
“ There used to be a little estaminet in S. Omer—yes, that’s the street, on the left—1 wonder 
if the old woman is still there?” ... ‘I shan’t forget the afternoon when I was crossing that 
corner—” Dull stuff! we grant you that, but behind all its commonplace words are warm 
and living memories which are our own and which you may not share, memories of voices and 
faces long since lost—more than memories : friendships, inspirations, sufferings, turning-points 
in our lives, the most actual things we have ever known. But we will not labour this and we 
will never boast about it—for there was no merit of ours in it—or, if we can help it, bore you 
with it. But you, who follow on and every day count morc as we count less, must allow us now 
and again to enjoy it to the full. Thus was the Poperinghe party knit closely into onc. They 
were glad to be there together—and to be on duty for the whole Family of Toc H. 


There was a halt in the huge Grande Place of S. Omer, where we “ debussed ”? and stamped 
our cold feet on the cobbles. The whole town, under a leaden sky, seemed lifeless and desolate. 
Then over the canal at Arques, and between the miles of Icafless poplars, and up the swinging 
curves of the hill to Cassel, with its windmills, walls and towers, on the top—H.Q., Second 
Army, General Plumer commanding. The dusk was spreading over a sky thick with fog, the 
fields were frozen white as with snow, the hedges and the trees to their very tips were fairy 
white with crystals of frost. In Steenvoorde no gun-limbers or wagons rumbled through the 
street but only wagons piled with the sugar-beet harvest ; in Abcele there were no boards on the 
housefronts, painted with Divisional signs or mysterious initials, and no Red Cross flag to mark 
Remy Siding ; along the tall hop-poles by the roadside no canvas camouflage was Stretched to 
hide us from cnemy observers on Kemmel Hill. And here at last, as the dark began in carnest 
to descend, was Poperinghe itself. At the first glance we marked the glow which shone from 
behind the blinds of the Old House and the Belgian and British flags which hung out on cither 
side of the old sign-board to mark a festival day. 

No need to describe our protraéted, happy dinner in the cosy double dining room of Skindles 
Hotel, the fine old Flemish house which Neville Talbot opened in 1916 as the Officers’ Club. 
Mademoiselle Zoe has a welcome for every Toc H member, and Hector, the tired but tireless 
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waiter, is now almost a member of our family. And then to the Upper Landing and the new 
Library of the Old House, where some members of the Ypres Group joined us. We gathered 
for a few minutes round the Lamp as it rested in its place, the site on which the Carpenter’s 
Bench had stood over Christmas 1915 before its removal to the Upper Room. The Lamp is 
dedicated “ to the Glory of God and in Proud Thanksgiving for the lives and examples of all 
the Elder Brethren,” and the carved Figure of the Crucified, work of an Oberammergau Passion 
Player, looks down upon it from the oak panel, a memorial to the beloved Herbert Fleming. 
Beside the Lamp, never yet kindled in the Old House, Tubby set the mast-head lantern in which 
we had carried the living flame from the Prince’s Lamp in All Hallows across land and sea. 


“een 

A few minutes before nine o’clock the party, now increased by Ypres members and by 
René and Mme. Berat, the faithful stewards of Talbot Housc, tramped up the steep Stairs and 
ranged themselves in silence in the Upper Room. The Lamp Stood on the carved pedestal 
of the tiny china font, set before the Carpenter’s bench. An immense Stillness held us all as 
Tubby stepped forward, opened the mast-head lantern, kindled his taper from its flame and 
lit the Lamp itself. The words of Remembrance were spoken, the Silence followed. Never 
in all the unnumbered Lamp-lightings of Toc H has the Silence been more complete, never 
perhaps so full of the living communion of the Family in both worlds. The streets of Poper- 
inghe sent up no sound, for the towa was already sleeping. No breath of wind Stirred in the 
misty darkness outside, and all the fields in front of us as we stood facing Eastward, the land holy 
and fruitful which covers the bodies of so many friends, were held fast and silent in the iron 
fingers of a deep frost. All of life seemed concentrated for that long minute beneath the rafters 
of the Upper Room. The quict breathing of the living as they stood motionless there was 
not its only or its chicfest manifestation. For all about us, filling every corner of the Room, 
every corner of our mind, stood the Undying in a great cloud of witness. Dare to move your 
hand and you would surely touch the hand of some one of them, turn your eyes a moment from 
the steady golden flame of the Light and you would certainly look into some remembered 
face, smiling back to you its signal “ Alls well!” These are but figures of speech, but they are 
not fancies : the Elder Brethren live and serve still in ways beyond our knowing and striving. 
And then—with a sincerity even greater than the common—the words of Self-dedication : 
“Let your light so shine...” 


Follow the Gleam 

The tenscst moments were over and our eyes and minds, “ standing easy ” a little, could try 
to picture the whole world of Toc H responding to the signal we had just made. We had lit 
a beacon ona hill, a tiny glow in the darkness of the night, and the answering fires leapt up one 
by one. Across the Channel a thick cluster of stars were now shining from the units at home ; 
far to Southward we saw a light in Lagos on the West African shore ; over the Atlantic the 
flicker moved swift and unquenched and touched the beacons into life in the United States and 
Canada and South America ; right across the two Western Continents, leaping at the same mom- 
ent the Rockics and the Andes, the light touched Vancouver and Valparaiso, and sped tirelessly 
over the longest leap of its journey, the Pacific Ocean. In Burma it shone upon the first Chinese 
faces in our Family, in Malaya it found a far-scattered membership watching. It reached 
New Zealand, touched Tasmania and the Eastern shores of the Australian Continent, ringed the 
Southern coast with a line of lights and was seen shining steadily in Perth and Adelaide upon the 
West. Now Ceylon lifted it and the great cities of India ; there it was, alone but companionable, 
on the Persian Gulf and far up-country in Iraq. And now Egypt and East Africa received it and 
the two Rhodesias, and a bright cluster of Lamps shone out all the way to the Cape of our Good 
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pe on its homeward way. That little star betokencd Malta and these nearer ones Paris, 
Antwerp, Brussels, and there—for the first time, with an improvised candle—Berlin and Hamburg 
Picked up the Sign. Had we merely sent up a rocket, a sudden burst of coloured fire, which, 
even while the crowd murmurs in applause, fades out, Icaving the face of night darker and 
blanker than before ? Is all our work in Toc H as sensational and as short-lived as that ? Rather 
we felt that we had lighted a beacon on a hill, so that from other hill-tops our friends might 
answer, holding up sheir lights, cach with the message, “Here we are, and love to you, and 
all is well!” 

The Chain of Light, when you come to reason about it, is nothing new or exceptional. Night 
after night all the year round, as Toc H units meet, cach in its own place on the earth’s surface, 
round Lamp or Rushlight, the Chain is forged link by link until it girdles the world, But not 
every night do we raise our eyes from our own immediate flame and our minds from our own 
local problems to look out far and wide and catch the answering signal from far away. The 
electrical engineers responsible for the maintenance of some complicated circuit which supplies 
power and light for a great undertaking arc wont to make a periodic test—not because the 
current has broken down, but to assure themselves of its good order in every part. And thus, 
on a given night in the year, we test our chain of light and power, and find that, stronger or 
weaker, each link still holds. 


Thanksgiving 

The engineers, when the test is done, do not fall to boasting—for they have done no more 

than their appointed job—nor do they slacken their vigilance. But they may allow themselves 
quietly to say “ Thank God !”? And “ Thank God!” was said by the little company before it 
left the Upper Room. Mindful of London’s grcat Family Thanksgiving that same night 
beneath the dome of St. Paul’s, we opened the London form of service and sang some of its 
hymns and said some of its words together, reading them by the rich glow of all the candles 
on rafter, beam and altar which the Room provided. There was the beautiful simplicity of 
family worship in it, without the least formality or shyness. Tubby read the opening phrase 
of the Canticle of Praise: “ Builders of Toc H . . . let us thank God our Father whose joy is always 
ioy in work well done, each for our tiny share in this brave building...’ And then one member after 
another, unprompted save by the spirit within, chose and read the sentences as they came along. 
The prayer which closed our praise seemed all the truer and more meaning because a woman’s 
voice spoke the words for us. Without the company of three particular Foundation Members 
of Toc H, nursing sisters from the war-time hospitals of Popcringhe who had worshipped here 
in other days, our party would have lacked its completeness. Out of the shadow in a corner 
of the Room came her clear voice : “ O God, who hast filled the earth with the glory of Thy presence, 
and hañi led Thy servants of old to build up Talbot House to be Thy dwelling-place, grant that Thy sons 
and daughters who come within its influence may ever find Thee here ; and going to and fro may truly take 
Thee with them...” 

Tubby’s bencdiétion closed our singing, our praises and our petitions, and in the deep silence 
which again fell the pilgrims knelt for a little or for long, just as they would, before going down 
the Steep Stairs. For a time some chatted quictly in the Library, while a few, restless with many 
memories, tramped the empty streets of the sleeping town together for an hour. By midnight 
two dozen were sleeping in the new beds in the Old House, the rest at Skindles up the street. 
Above the roofs which covered them a ghost of the full-moon traversed the pale mist, and all 
about them, in the frogt-bound fields for many miles, the bodies of their brethren, very members 
of the same family incorporate in the mystical Body of Christ, lay sleeping beyond all hacm. 


Ed * * x * 


Daybreak and Departure 

Poperinghe was still dark at six o’clock next morning, but its workaday life was beginning 
to stir, From the low windows in its end gables the Old House greeted the passer-by with a 
warm glow in token that it also was awake. Up there under the rafters the scene which held 
our little company will not fade from the mind’s eye in the years to come: it was incomparable 
in its mingling of richness and simplicity. The whole of the Upper Room was so filled with 
light and joy that we scarcely noticed the freezing air which made our every breath visible. 
The stained white-washed walls and sloping roof-timbers were transfigured and aglow with 
golden candle-light, and the old crimson curtains and canopy above the altar seemed almost 
to give out a fire from within like a precious stone. On either side the growing dawn, framed 
in the semicircles of the two Eastward windows, was changed to a glowing violet and, before 
a half-hour had passed, to the imperishable blue of the Madonna’s robe from some Italian 
master’s hand. Over the roofs of the town there sounded twice from St. Bertin’s tower the 
threefold bell, the token of another congregation which bowed their heads in worship. And 
it was answered from the street by a far different but significant music—the sound of a bugle, 
blown doubtless by the travelling pedlar walking beside his pony-cart, but breaking in upon 
us here with the voice of a true Reveille. These were the sights and sounds in which we met 
together, but they made but the background, not for more than moments to be dwelt upon, 
for our central thought and a&. Tubby broke the Bread for us and lifted the Wine— 


Christ at the Carpenter’s work-bench broken and risen and shown— 
Surely our eyes apprehend Thee, surely old mercies avail! 
Surely the sentinel spirits leap to Thy loving “ All hai I” 
With their “ Aye! Alleluia! 
Blessing and honour and glory and majesty, wisdom and virtue and might 
Be unto Him who hath loved us and saved us and made us a people of Light.” 
* * * * * 


The big ’buses stand ready. A last look at the brave Old House as we clamber in—and so, 
farewell! Our faces are towards home, Poperinghe is behind, the Belgian frontier passed, the 
leafless woods of France speed by, the walls of medieval Boulogne upon the hill-top come and 
go. The quay, the boat, the cold, calm crossing. And in pale sunshine, steaming through 
a gap in the fog, we draw alongside at Folkestone. Our great good fortune has held to the 
last. A few miles east of us three Channel steamers lie fogbound, not daring to risk the narrow 
opening of Dover; to the west of us Southampton Water is fogbound also; in the Thames 
Estuary the ships creep and call blindly to each other and lie still for hours at a time. And in 
the land from which we have come, miles beyond Poperinghe itself, where we were sleeping, 
over three-score men and women andthecattle in the fields have been choked to death this very 
night past by frozen poisonous fog. At Vittoria Station some must say good-bye, but the 
main body of our little company goes forward to the Albert Hall together for its last duty—to 
report that the Lamp was well and truly lit in the Upper Room last night, and to witness its 
light again, received back after a journey round the world. B. B. 


IN MEMORIAM 
Arnold Akers and Charlie Dunn ; Leeds Branch 


Arnold Akers, who died on December 27 after three weeks’ valiant struggle for life following 
a motor-bicycle accident, for two years guided Leeds Branch in strong and wise chairmanship. 
Charlie Dunn joined Leeds in its early Struggling days, and till he recently became an 
energetic member of Harchills Group, worked keenly and devotedly for the Branch and was 
loved by it. He died on November 23 after a short illness, These two are deeply mourned. 
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THE LONDON BIRTHDAY FESTIVAL 


Thanksgiving : Friday, December 5 


Wh CA Standing in the broad central aisle of St. Paul’s Cathedral towards seven o’clock 
of that misty Friday afternoon of early December would have been a little appalled 
at its dim immensity and emptiness in the late dusk. He would hardly have imagined that 
the majestic nave and huge, dusk-filled dome could ever become warm and friendly with cheerful 
worshippers and joyful with singing voices. London’s church upon its hill might have seemed 
to him something apart and aloof from the great murmur of life which still went on around it. 
But if he had sat quietly on, he would have felt a gradual change. One by one, groups of 
men gathered and broke the long lines of empty aisles, those stewards whose privilege it was to 
welcome the members of London Toc H into their Parish Church. A pause, and after them 
slowly in twos and threes and groups, and soon more steadily in an carnest Stream of men of 
all ages and conditions came the whole Family of Toc H in London, filling and livening the 
Cathedral which should house their corporate praise and the rededication of their daily life 
and work. Not with long faces and melancholy they came, but in cheerful thanksgiving and 
sincere reverence, with a smile to old friends seen again as well as with kneeling gratitude to 
their Host of that place. And as they gathered, the Cathedral was soon become a place of 
warm welcome and earnest prayer for each one of them. 

Solemnly, then, from the east came a procession, slowly-matching choir, canons of St. Paul’s, 
those who were our guests, Dr. J. H. Ritson, Dr. Sydney Berry, Dr. W. Lewis Robertson, 
Dr. A. C. E. Jarvis and many others, and with them, too, the Bishop of Willesden and Bishop 
Talbot, and the band of London Toc H padres, of ages, distri€ts and denominations widely 
various, but all together in the building of Toc H. Behind them followed the hundred banners 
of the London Family, a crowding testimony to breadth and depth of attainment, with here 
and there a name from far overseas as reminder of this vastly greater thing of which London 
Toc H is but a humble part. And as they came, the silence burst into triumphant sound with 
the joyful confidence of the Festival Hymn, till the whole Cathedral was vibrant and alive 
with its power : Out of many into One 

Are we fashioned this night... . 

Stillness again as the last verse died away and a voice proclaimed the high purpose of this 
mustering, and each padre in turn, echoed by the deep responses of four thousand people, bid 
their prayers for the aim and uplifting of Toc H everywhere, 

So the Service proceeded, now with Jean Ingelow’s Song of Praise for London, so peculiarly 
an expression of the daily life of every London member, now with the reading by Pat Leonard 
of that Canticle of Praise, which is such a heartfelt and spontancous giving of thanks for all 
the hard progress made and many new friends won by Toc H until this day. From the choir 
alone swelled George Herbert’s little anthem of simple and complete faith, Lez all the world 
in every corner sing, My God and King! and after that the lesson : 

Let your loins be girded about and your lights burning. 

Again three thousand voices were joined together in The Hymn of Light and A Birthday Hymn, 
while the thronging banners moved slowly forward once more, to serry and stop, as nine o’clock 
struck from a dozen city towers, for the high culmination of this whole service. A single 
Voice then said : 

“This night in the Upper Room of Talbot House in Poperinghe there is lighted a 
Lamp. Thus begins the World Chain of Light, which by to-morrow will have encircled 
the globe. To far friends and near, this Flanders houschold flame shall shine, recalling 
Christ and true men of his name.” 

In that moment London felt itself very really onc with Toc H throughout the world. 
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The words of the speaker fell into quiet, and a little silence gave men time and the desire to 
think over those things that had gonc before, and then to give praise and prayer for blessings 
more personal and intimate than those for which they had before sung and prayed. So ina 
very deep calm the 
Bishop of Willesden 
lifted his hand over the 
serried Family and bid 
a blessing on the whole 
Birthday Festival of Toc 
H in London, and in 
deep and unhurried sin- 
cerity, too, the words of 
the Toc H Prayer andthe 
Prayer of Rededication 
slowly rolled up into the 
great dome above. 

“Let us remember our 
Elder Brethren.” And 
they were indced remem- 
bered. 

As it had begun, the 
Service ended on a note 
of triumphant thanksgiv- 
ing as a great wave of 
joyful sound broke from 
the organ, and the con- 
gregation in full-throated 
unison took up the 
refrain, 


Thy Hand, O God, has guided 
Thy flock from age to age. 

The many-coloured banners and the white-clad singers, the red and black and gold and purple 
of the priests’ robes, move slowly down the aisle, bright against the dim arches and dusky high 
places of the church, and so out beyond. 

Slowly the four thousand stream out into the dark and misty slope of Ludgate Hill, group 
together, talk and laugh and meet old friends, and listen and think, till all of them are gone out. 

But now the Cathedral is neither cold nor empty. 


The Guest-night : Saturday, December 6 


It is twenty-four hours later and during this last day London has learned to know its many 
parts, and each part the faces and friendship of the others. To the member far away in the 
Australian Bush or up-country in Malay, this city may seem a small enough place, where each 
man jostles every other a dozen times a day, but to the Londoner the journey from Romford to 
Richmond or Barnet to Bromley is as long and little to be lightly undertaken as any across 
Yorkshire or from corner to corner of Wales. It needs the cheerful magnet of a Toc H Birthday 
to draw the microcosm of London into the yet smaller microcosm of an audience at the Albert 
Hall, and there, on this Saturday night, December 6, you will see it, banked high, tier upon tier, 
up into the roof. 

Note: The block of St. Paul's Cathedral above is used by permission of Messrs J. Lyons. 
II 
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l Yet with all its vastness, this is, not only in spirit but in a@tuality, a friendly family. There 
1s a curious sense of intimacy in the great ring of members, gathered about the hearth of the 
place, as it were, on which speaker and singer and guest feel strangely at home, as a welcome 
is tossed down from the distant balcony, or an audible and chccry aside comes easily from the 
farthest rows of the stalls. 


As the last comers fill the few empty seats between arena and dome, the band of H.M. Welsh 
Guards breaks into an old favourite, and many ready voices take up the challenge so eagerly 
that soon they must be schooled by Clive Carey into some semblance of harmony. And under 
his hand a great harmony it becomes—Cock/es and Mussels, and a new song for members to 
Stretch their voices on, D’Ye Ken Toc H? and many more, till everyone is a little tight about 
the throat, and it is time for a greater token of the unity of Toc H. 


Now there is a complete silence, and down the red steps into the open arena come a party of 
pilgrims. Very small they look from far above, a couple of score of men in slow procession, 
a little grizzled some, and tired, but proud all to be there, for they have travelled far and long 
this same day. Tubby is among them, and in his hand he holds a ship’s lantern, burning very 
Steadily. These are the Foundation Members of the Old House, who thirty-six hours before 
crossed to Belgium, and last night, with a Lamp in the Upper Room, started on its way the World 
Chain of Light, which has in so short a time brought a thousand flames steadfastly into being 
in every corner of the earth,and is now returned to them again. The National Anthem is sung, 
and the whole hall settles itself more comfortably for the evening’s speeches. 

Firstthen, Harry WILLINK, Chairman of the London Area Executive, as Leader of this Guest- 
Night, welcomes those who have so happily justified the name, General Dawes, the American 
Ambassador, Dr. Feine of the German Embassy, Colonel Nerincx of the Belgian, and Lord 
Stonehaven, Governor-General of Australia. His review of the year past, of advance in numbers 
and swelling enthusiasm, of new houses come into service and the Old House made young 
again, of units growing and dividing and branching out and growing again, was one which 
took hold upon the minds and imaginations of all members. He then called upon Professor 
ALBERT A. Cock, Professor of Economics at University College, Southampton, and Toc H 
Pilot of his distri&, the chief speaker. 

Professor Cock’s plea for a fellowship of thought, the strong thought which removes moun- 
tains and stands bravely up to hardship, and which alone can build a new England, was one 
which we hope later to print in full in these pages. Its message of an unblinking facing of 
realities we in Toc H must peculiarly take to heart. 

The next ten minutes of John Goss’s singing were shcer joy, and the sad rhythm of his 
Eriskay Love Lilt and the swing and thunder of The Coasts of High Barbary lifted his audience 
from the familiar red seats of the Albert Hall and set them down among the seas and islands 
of his songs. 


The Lighting of the Lamps 

The second part of the evening ended, and with the beginning of the third a new fecling 
took the four thousand who stood around the empty arena, where now entered in solemn 
procession the Banners, Lamps and Rushlights of London Branches and Groups, taking their 
many Stations in readiness to receive the Light. Then to those assembled and to the Festivals 
at Cardiff, Nottingham, Newcastle and Gloucester, to Branches and Groups at home and over- 
seas, and to countless lone members cagerly listening everywhere in the world, Tubby gave 
that message of maintenance and strength, to which the Prince of Wales added his personal 
greeting and appeal (sec p. 3 ). 

As he ended, a quartet of voices took up the first beautiful bars of Haydn’s Creation, a trans- 
Jation into music of the slow birth of light and life into empty darkness : 
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“ In the beginning, God created Heaven and earth, and the earth was without form and 
void: and darkness was upon the face of the deep. 
And the Spirit of God moved on the waters; and God said, Let there be light, and 
there was 
LIGHT! 

A great answering unison lifts the single word, a joyous rocket of sound, into the darkness, 
and in the sudden stillness following a single flame spurts into unflickering life. From it Tubby 
and leaders of four nations kindle tapers, and come slowly down into the waiting ranks 
of Rushlights and Lamps. One by one they glow and burn, till at last the darkness is pricked 
and softened by the whole uplifted company of lights. The World Chain has come full circle, 
and Toc H the world over is close-knit in a single a& of remembrance and maintenance. 

Let our light so shine before men 
That they may see our good works— 
And glorify our Father which is in Heaven. 
And now the spirit of this night is caught up in the swinging exultation of the Battle Hymn. 

The evcr-shortening remainder of the joyous evening races by. The Welsh Guards’ Band 
plays again, and Miss Dorothy Silk melodiously sings to the attentive delight of the whole 
audience. There follow a score of Toc H messages of well-wishing from near and very far, 
and now it is the turn of Par LEONARD, welcomed with a roar of approval. His borrowed 
memories of the Albert Hall in those far-off days before it became a full-fledged Toc H member, 
his sincerely apologised for puns, his protest against our insidious weakness of unpunétuality, 
and his wish to Tubby of many happy returns in staunch men and brave achievement from this 
birthday, are all taken to mind with repeated cheers. 


Clive Carey and John Goss sing and lead some rollicking sea-shanties which open four 
thousand pairs of lungs, and put the audience in a quiet mood to hear Tussy’s Home-Going 
appreciation of Lord Wakefield’s far-seeing generosity. 


A Christmas Token for Lord Wakefield 

“ Lord Wakefield has so many titles and so many accomplishments,” he says, “that I don’t 
quite know whether to salute him as Colonel of the Fusiliers or as an author, nor do I know 
when I shall come before him as a ‘ Beak.? But we do know one thing about him. We do 
know that what he has done for Toc H cannot be measured by this generation. We last night 
in Poperinghe felt that tremendously. And so we come to-night toa task which I do not know 
howto perform. Iam going to perform a presentation. Suppose you try to put yourself in a 
dream of trying to make a tiny presentation to Sir Richard Whittington. Probably Lord 
Wakefield more accurately corresponds to the Dick Whittington of our nursery stories than 
any other person. Try to put yourself in the position of trying to make a presentation to such 
aman. And here there has comc into our hands the only possible thing we could offer him, a 
thing which he has promised not only to accept but to treasure. Here rests within my hand a 
man’s ring, the ring of an unknown man. Whether this man lives or not I do not know for 
certain. All I know is that this ring was dropped into the offertory box inthe Upper Room of 
Talbot House, Poperinghe, this last summer, by one of the 1,400 pilgrims who have already found 
their way there. This ring I bought, and then the thought came to me that possibly Lord Wakefield 
would accept it. The love which dropped this ring into that little box did not dream that it would 
go forward as a token of the love, the thankfulness, the respect and admiration of Toc H 
throughout the world to this good man. In presenting this ring I wiil now read the words it 
bears from you. ‘In tiny token of our grateful love, this signet ring, given by an unknown 
pilgrim to Talbot House, was bought in by Tubby and presemed at the London Birthday 
Festival 1930, from all Toc H, at the World Chain of Light, to Lord Wakefield of Hythe.’ ”’ 


* 
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a N pa : “ My brother members in this great Christian family oh ae 
RF chars P : ; See to feel at home among you. With the Prince, Tam Pier to 

aat in you the spirit of youth shines to such good purpose. I shall retain this sacred ring 
ES earnestly as you devotedly maintain your Lamps. God guide you, of the London member- 
ship, in your work for fam ous London Town.” 

The Gueégt-night is nearing its close, and Miss Silk sings, quite softly and intimatcly, for 
the Hall now seems strangely small and friendly, the peaceful benedi€tion of Purcell’s Evening 
Hymn. Family Prayers, very rea] and sincere after the crowded happenings of the long evening, 
are led by Padre Owen Watkins, and the Blessing is pronounced by the Bishop of London. 

For the last time these four thousand voices are confidently lifted up in the Jerusalem which 
all now know so well. And so, though not without loud and boistcrously cheerful delay, to bed. 

The Birthday Festival of London Toc H is over, but who can say how deep the impress deft | 
upon the hearts and minds of all who came to bid it good cheer and a future of brave building ? 


ALL-INDIA BIRTHDAY AT CALCUTTA | 


WHE January number of The Lamp of Toc H India, with the report of the All-India Birthday 

I Festival on December 17 at Calcutta, has not reached England at the time of writing, 
but an extract from a letter to Pat Leonard from W. R. (“ Tosher ”) Elliot gives a very real 
impression of the Festival’s meaning. He writes :— 

“It would have been marvellous if you and Tubby could have been here last Wednesday 
for the India Birthday. Fellows worked like stags beforehand and the best thing about the 
whole festival was that three members whom we have not scen at a Toc H mecting for nine 
months came back home at the service in the Cathedral and are now more keen than cver on 
Toc H. The only invitations to the service were those issued to the Governor of Bengal (who 
is not a member but who lends us his bungalows for our Retreat every ycar) and to the Scouts 
and Guides. This year we did not invite barra sahibs and Judges of the High Court and the 
Chairman of the Chamber of Commerce, etc. The service was quietly advertised and every 
seat in the Cathedral, except the front rows for Viceroy and Governor, was free. The result 
was that only members and friends of Toc H came and it was simply ripping. I know of three 
‘ chummeries ’ of four or five youngsters who came together to learn what Toc H was, none 
of them being members. Every member of Toc H (there are about 80 in the Calcutta Branch) 
brought at least one youngster friend. There was a wonderful atmosphere about the service, 
and Bobs (Ford) in the pulpit was magnificent. The Metropolitan at the altar dedicated the 
All-India Lamp to the memory of dear old Roberts. Then the Viceroy was conduéted to the 
altar-rails by Bobs. Lord Irwin brought a lighted taper, lit from his own All-India Lamp, 
down the chancel and I had the tremendous privilege of receiving it from him, and, in the com- 
pletely darkened church, of conduéting the Ceremony of Light. It was worth going all through 
the War again to go through that two or three minutes, standing, as it were, between the best 
souls that one knew in those days and the best of young Calcutta, and by that simple ceremony 
bringing them to know each other. The Viceroy, who has made a deeper impression on 
Calcutta during his visit this year than any man in my memory of ten years, gave twenty minutes 
of his time to come amongst members after the service, and he was wonderful. 

“ There was a Guest-night in the evening attended by 130. Judge Pearson (Chairman of the 
General Council of Toc H, India) and Bobs Ford (Padre for India) ‘ put over’ Toc H, both of them 
being in very good form, and there were choruses and one or two very good individual songs. 
The show broke up at midnight. The outcome of it all is yet to see, but, as an act of witness, 
the Birthday Festival this year was the biggest thing we have done yet. It may easily prove 
to have been the biggest recruiting measure.” 
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MORE BIRTHDAY FESTIVALS 
For the North- W estern Area at Liverpool 


Pat Leonard, having refused to ail as the JOURNALS special reporter, was found writing the following 
letter to Ted Davidson in Australia :— 

6 Bees old Arca has been keeping high Festival, and it would have done your heart good 

A if you could have been in Liverpool during the week-end of December 13 and 14. 

“ Stalwarts came from all that grimy belt watered by the Ship Canal and from England’s 
mountains green that lie to the north. The inevitable rain was falling but champagne was in 
the air, and starch in every will. The festivities began in Liverpool’s new and glorious Cathedral 
with a Service of Light that illuminated the whole weck-end. A truly thrilling service with as 
business-meaning a congregation as you could hope to find. 

“Canon Dwelly welcomed us ‘to this Cathedral of the Risen Christ, which even as your Move- 
ment, is Still in the building. Daily it grows at the very heart of a great market place of the 
world, as a witness to the Majesty of the love of God and the triumphant power of the Risen 
Life. . . . Look not therefore inwards, busying your minds on your own small selves; nor 
even on your Movement scarce begun, and great only in so far as Christ is in the midst of it. 
But look outwards on the busy thoughtless world and on all the vast opportunities awaiting you. 
And when you have given thanks to God, and have renewed your strength and steeled your 
wills, go forth into the highways and byeways, and carry to those who have lost their way the 
light that is not your own. And may the Lord go with you.’ 

“ Then after prayers and praises and a sermon from Sawbones, came Grand Light. Arthur 
Lodge, with duc solemnity, brought the Lamp from the High Altar and placed it on its pedestal 
at the head of the standing ranks of members. The Cathedral was momentarily overwhelmed 
with darkness, but outwards from the tiny flame, the light spread from man to man. ‘Then a 
breathless moment as seven hundred points of fire were raised aloft and we renewed our vision, 
rcheard our vocation, and repledged our vows. 

«For a moment we stood upon the mountainof Transfiguration, before going down—quite 
literally—into the rain and bustle of Liverpool on a Saturday night. The usual scrum for tea 
and ham followed, with noisy chaf and happy reunitings, scurrying waitresses and overcrowded 
cloakrooms. Then another dash through the rain to the Town Hall for the Birthday Guest- 
night. Lord Goschen was to have spoken to us, but a sharp attack of sciatica held him crippled 
in bed at the last minute. Fortunately, Harry Willink was in Liverpool on law business, and 
almost at a moment’s notice undertook to understudy him, and did it with great success. 

“ Liverpool was full of hope that the evening would produce a Mark as well as make a mark 
upon the city’s attitude towards Toc H. Nor, indeed, were they altogether disappointed of 
their hope, for £2,300 was promised on the spot, and there is more to follow. It is more than 
likely that ere you receive this the House will be a fait accompli. 

“That night the troops slept—a euphemism for passing the hours of darkness—on the floor 
of the local barracks, and consequently found little difficulty in being in good time for the Cor- 
porate Communions next morning. At 11 o’clock the Adminstrative Padre preached a powerful 
sermon in the Cathedral, and at 2.30 or thereabouts the troops mobilised for a Family Gathering 
of Toc H andthe L.W.H. All sorts of people spoke for the odd five minutes . . . but the 
chief premeditated item in the proceedings was the presentation to Sawbones and his bride 
of a filing cabinet amid tremendous enthusiasm. Sawbones, in returning thanks, confessed 
that his wife at first turned him down because of his untidiness, and that it was only the promise 
of amendment implicit ın the gift of the cabinet that kept her at his side, and that therefore he 
was not thanking us for a filing cabinct but for a wife ! 
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A TEOTIA r =. 


For Scotland at Glasgow 


si (pate Scene—Glasgow, The Time—4 p.m. Date—St. Andrew’s Day, 1930. The Stage 

ak Jay but is veiled in a thick, heavy fog. The Aétors, the Family of Toc H Scotland, 
await their cue. Glasgow, under a mantle of fog, is a place of misery, yet, on the afternoon of 
Saturday, November 29, 1930, the City resounded to the echo of merry voices. A Band of 
Pilgrims, their faces alight with happy smiles, and cach one bubbling over with what onc Padre 
described as “ Christian Hilarity.” Every road leads to one common goal, the wonderful old 
Cathedral of Glasgow. Inside the Cathedral, Padre Warr delivers his Address. > The keynote 
of his subje& is “ Lighthouses,” and his threefold text—‘* Why are Ye fearful, O Ye of little 
faith? ; “Iam the Light of the World ?”; “Let your Light so shine before men’’—is a 
happy choice for the dedication of the Family to greater effort. The Choral Service is 
inspiring. In Scotland we invariably commence with a Psalm. On this occasion the Psalm 
chosen was The O/d Hundredth, and this was followed by The Inheritance and Ye Watchers and 
Ye Holy Ones. As we leave the Cathedral, we feel the tonic effect of the service upon us, and 
everyone, in his own mind, declares that no discouragement can ever make him regret 
“ his avowed intent to be a Pilgrim.” 

“ Quality not quantity ’’ was the watchword when Galletly of Falkirk removed his jacket (by 
request) to lead the Guest-night singing. The serious side consisted of a splendid talk by 
Harry Willink, Deputy Chairman of the Central Executive, and we felt honoured that he had 
chosen our Birthday for his first return to Scotland after a horrid lapse of cightecn years. His 
suggestion that a full time Padre would greatly increase the growth of Toc H Scotland was 
greeted with loud applause, and he also suggested a Mark I Scotland at an early date. 

Then followed “ Grand Light ” with the procession of Lamps, Rush-lights and Banners, the 
audience standing to sing Hail, Joyful Light. The Glasgow Philharmonic Choir gave several 
items, concluding with Jerusalem. Padre George MacLeod took home-going Prayers in 
his impressive manner; then hosts looked for their temporary “lodgers ’’—and so to bed. 


* x * x 

Sunday, November 30.—Still in Glasgow and still in gloom. Despite the fog 160 members 
of the family took Communion in the War Memorial Chapel of Glasgow University, whilst 
in the Cathedral Church of St. Mary, and in the Chapel of St. Aloysius the Scottish Episcopalians 
and Roman Catholic members did likewise. 

After Communion the family split up and visited various churches where Toc H Padres were 
preaching. Lunch was a communal meal. In the afternoon came a fitting finale—The Family 
Gathering. Originally this was fixed for the new rooms of the Govan Branch, but owing to the size 
of the Family,a Territorial Drill Hall was obtained through the courtesy of Lt.-Col. A. D. McInnes 
Shaw, D.S.O. The mention of “ Speeches” was greeted with cries of “Shame,” but, neverthe- 
less, the short addresses delivered by Malcolm Speir, Harry Willink, “ Freddie ” Bain, George 
MacLeod, and Melville Dinwiddie were greatly appreciated. Leslie Beckley of London then 
delivered an inspiring message from Tubby. The writer makes no apology for repeating his 
words: “In deep earnest, I do beseech each man who means to take Toc H as something he 
can’t safely trifle with—and none else should be in it—to judge himself anew, size up his way of 
working at the thing which God has entrusted to cach one of us, and give his best to it, day after 
day, unweariedly, in every kind of weather. Only the deep surrender of true men can make 
Toc H worth living for ; and the surrender is scarcely possible, unless in some real way the man 
can say with Paul ‘Not I... but Christ in me’. . . He will not say this openly; but it 
is at the very core of all we have in hand.—Tubby.”’ 

Whilst the calm and soothing effect of this message is still ringing in our ears let us individually 
and collectively say “ And so shall I, to the best of my ability.” To our Brothers and Sisters 
throughout the world, Greetings, and, till June, 1931—Au revoir. 
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THE FIRST LINK IN THE CHAIN PLATE I 


Bune 


ABove: Tubby and a few others of the party of Foundation Members, on the Upper 
Landing of the Old House, start the World Chain of Light upon its way. 
BELow: The whole company of pilgrims gathered in the Library of the Old House. 


(Copies of these photographs may be had from Central Press Photos, Lid., 119, Fleet St., E.C.4.} 


Apove: The crowded arena 
of the Albert Hall at the London 
Birthday Festival on Saturday, 
December G6, with Lamp and 
Banner-bearers, and beyond 
them the great gathering, sing- 
ing a community chorus. (Photo: 
Daily Mirror.) 


Berow : The last link in the 
Chain of Light, which, having 
circled the world, is brought to 
the London Lamps by General 
Dawes, one of the five kindlers. 
(Wide World Photo.) 


For the W est Midlands Area at Birmingham 


We HE clans of Toc Hand L.W.H. in the West Midlands assembled on December 13 at Birming- 
$ ham Cathedral, a building rather hard and uncompromising in its classical archite@ture, 
but made cheerful by paint and gilding and hanging banners in strong eleétric light. The 
Cathedral was crowded and the service, simple in its outlines and without any claborate cere- 
mony, went forward with whole-hearted joy from the moment when Bishop Hamilton-Baines 
and Padres “ Revo,” Tom Garaway and Owen Watkins took their places until the end. 
The Challenge of the Birthday Festival, the opening bidding, was given by Bishop Hamilton-Baines, 
the Alf of Praise, the Litany of Purpose and Prayers for the Family were jed by Revo or 
Tom Garaway ; the hymns were familiar from many festivals in Toc H. Padre Owen Watkins, 
resplendent in the scarlet robes of a King’s Chaplain, mounted the pulpit and caught everyone’s 
attention with an unexpected text: “ And Moses took with him the bones of Joseph ”?”—go 
out into the wilderness to seek the Promised Land, but don’t be so foolish or so ungrateful as 
to leave the great traditions of the past behind. 

The Guest-night was held in the Great Hall of the University. This very lofty room, with 
its alcoves on both sides, was a fine setting for the crowd which nearly filled it, but its archi- 
tecture makes hearing difficult. There could be no question in the case of the opening half- 
hour of community singing—this probably startled the roosting birds at Edgbaston—but 
Barkis, as speaker of the evening, was called upon to address a microphone, a soup-plate on a 
tripod, rather than his hearers face to face, while the words of the excellent actors in Sister Clare, 
one of Lawrence Housman’s most delightful Little Plays of St. Francis, were a confused murmur 
to those at the back of the hall. Most impressive was the Lamp-lighting, as the Lamps, Rush- 
lights and Banners of the 44 units in the Area advanced up the hall in slow procession and 
mounted the steps of the platform two at atime. The Earl of Harrowby, Lord-Lieutenant of 
Shropshire, seated in the centre, lit them as they came, and they formedup in perfe& order for 
the Ceremony of Light which followed. All this was beautifully done, without possibility of 
proper rehearsal, and left a deep impression on the minds of guests as of members. 

On Sunday morning many Birmingham churches of various denomination announced special 
prayers for Toc H at their communion services and members were well distributed among their 
congregations. In the afternoon a Family Gathering on familiar lines took place in a big drill 
hall of the Warwick Regiment. In spite of cold rain outside and a dusty, concrete floor within, 
the Gathering was in excessive high spirits all the afternoon. Having Jet off steam with a scrum 
on the balcony and a singing and stamping procession round the hall and got up more steam by 
tea in the canteen, it was prepared to listen eagerly to the talks, part entirely serious,part humorous, 
or a handful of chosen speakers. It was a good ending to a Festival which had done much to 
knit the Area and make it even more aware of its corporate responsibilities and powers. 


For the East Midlands at Nottingham 


ATURDAY, December 6, was the Birthday Thanksgiving Festival of the East Midlands 
and Lincolnshire Arca, and Nottingham was the stage set for us of Toc Hand L.W.H. to 
gather into 3 great company and render thanks for the thing known as Toc H. 

At 5.0 p.m. the Thanksgiving Service was to commence in the Church of St. Mary’s, but 
before the hour arrived, the church was rapidly filling and it was indeed an assembled host 
that made the rafters ring with the hymn Praise my soul the King of Heaven. Gilbert Williams 
preached, beginning with a word of explanation for any strangers among us. He spoke of our 
rapid growth and how people wondered whether the many would catch what the first few 
had felt. The growth had necessitated organisation and machinery, and many asked whether 
the official side of Toc H would transmit or smother the spirit. Yet the main resolution— 
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the foundation of official To 
God used the Old House . . |» 

Following tea came the Gucst- 
Toc H mixture of gaicty and 
sit up and take notice. 
the donkey’s gallop. 


c H—begins with the words, “ Remembering with gratitude how 
Here is thanksgiving at the heart of routine, All’s well. 
night at the Albert Hall Institute. It was the characteristic 
gravity, guaranteed to make modern youth, withall its exuberance, 
It urged us forward Strengthening the realisation that Toc H is not like 


At 8.0 we were thrilled with delight at the appearance of a green light which denoted that 
we as a company were to prepare for our first world broadcast. Before the red light appeared 
our condu&or divided us into three scétions representing troops on the march to the Station, 
Came the red light, and our audience was the world. The first sc€tion marked time, the second 
sang “ Mademoiselle’? and the third “ Tipperary ” until the station was reached, when the 
seCtions changed to a steaming train, a platform crowd and the troops bound for France. The 
train departed and the shouts of Good-bye faded out. At the port of embarkation we became 
either a siren, falling rain, or a whining wind, and produced a complete storm. At the basc in 
France we were favoured with a concert, but on the morrow we aéted in a drama as hideous as 
man could conceive. The concluding act was a roll-cal], and although we Strained to listen 
many names were left unanswered, and as the clock struck nine the Lamps and Rushlights 
from the Area were lit, and “ with proud thanksgiving we remembered our Elder Brethren.” 

Although Barkis was fatigued by the journey to and from Pop, the talk he gave was not 
that ofa tired man. He told us of the difficulties encountered by the band of foundation members 
who crossed the Channel guarding the lantern lit from the Prince of Wales’ Lamp and bearing 
the flame to start the World Chain of Light. Then he led us to thoughts on the beauty of light 
itself, how if we entered a darkened room where there was a single point of light, the cye would 
turn to it with certainty. How modern physics and astronomy are telling us that the whole 
universe, all existence, is a manifestation of light. So the light of Toc H is a natural and signi- 
ficant symbol, and in this Chain of Light we have summed up the manner of its spreading. 

Tallis’ canon, Glory to thee, My God, this night, sung as a round for eight voices, ended a rich 


and happy day. 
For Yorkshire at Leeds 


WT EARLY a thousand men from all over Yorkshire and beyond made a Pilgrimage to the 
IN Parish Church of Leeds on Saturday, December 20, for the Area Birthday Service of 
Thanksgiving. The Lighting of the Lamps was the impressive prelude to a litany of thanks- 
giving, and to messages of welcome, remembrance and maintenance by Padres Alan Colthurst, 
J. Duffield and W. Tytler. The Bishop of Whitby pronounced the absolution, letting the 
great congregation go forth with practical and inspiring words: “ The Christian religion lies, 
at its centre and source, not in a code of morals, but in a life lived.” 

The Town Hall gathering was full of jollity, good wishes and song—an outsize birthday 
party in faét. Lord Middleton, chairman of the Yorkshire Area Committee, first gave a wel- 
come to all comers from the platform. Then Alderman Morrish, deputy Lord Mayor of Leeds, 
who knew Poperinghe in the days when Toc H was born there, said that there was a great dis- 
quiet for spiritual things in men’s minds to-day, and he believed that it was for Toc H, with 
the Light at its centre, to make this disquiet abundantly fruitful. 

Padre Costain linked up the idea of light with the far-flung organisation of the movemen:, 
and in this spirit, J. H. Lindsay, Overseas Commissioner for India, and Lord Middleton, told 
of the great need for the application of Toc H fellowship and service between different races, 
the only things, as they believed, which might bring peace and co-operation to India. 

Dismissing the Guest-night, Pat Leonard said : “ Remembering the men who lie underneath 
wooden crosses we must not be content until we havea million members. ‘A man fora man’ 
must be our motto.” 
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For Wales at Cardiff 


F the second timc in the year Toc H in Wales gathered together on a national scale on 
December 6, but this time as a far greater family than that which filled Llandaff Cathedral 
in January for the Dedication of the Silver Lamp of Wales. Their Birthday Festival 
Service was held at Wood Street Congregational Church, Cardiff, and condu@ed by Padre 
Penry Thomas, with a memorable address by Padre Costain, chairman of Toc H in North Wales. 
The Sidney Byass Lamp was lit, and from it all the Lamps and Rushlights, come together from as 
far afield as Colwyn Bay and Presteigne, took their flames and were held aloft in rededication. 

At this service and at the great Guest-night afterwards were members from nearly forty units 
throughout Wales. Sir Geoffrey Byass presided at the supper, when Major Higgon read 
Birthday greetings from festivals and friends near and far, and in his report welcomed a dozen 
new Groups into the Welsh Family since the previous year, sufficient proof of a live and ener- 
gctic development. He passed on the thanks and gratitude of all Wales to Major Higgon for 
his three years of Area Secretaryship, and for his energy now to be direéted to the work of an 
Honorary Commissioner, and he promised the support of all units to Captain Wynne-Jones, 
whose work as Area Pilot led them to expeét great things from him in his new position. 


For the Northern Area at Newcastle 


© las Northern Regional Birthday Celebrations at Newcastle (December 6 and 7) were 

pervaded with a joyful intensity which could scarcely have been deeper. Proof and 
result of the sincerity of Toc H feeling among the Groups and Branches of the Area, it was 
due in some measure also to the novelty of the occasion in the North and to careful preparatory 
organisation by various committees. The celebration fell into three se€tions—the Thanks- 
giving Service in Newcastle Cathedral; the Guest-night ; and the Sunday gatherings. 

The Thanksgiving Service was arranged on lines very similar to the Service in the Abbey at 
the Birthday Celebration in London a year ago; the whole of Tubby’s The Upper Room was 
recited by locutors who gave a very adequate rendering of the various stanzas, and the hymns 
were selected from the London handbook. The ‘ great congregation”? numbered about 800 ; 
the singing, finely solid and most impressive, was brightened by the boy choristers and kept 
well going by the organist, Dr. William Ellis. 

The Guefi-night programme of the evening went with a swing. Sir Arthur Lambert, a de- 
servedly popular ex-mayor of Newcastle, presided in the absence of the Marquess of London- 
derry, and dire€&ted the spontaneous jollity of the community singing. Among the speakers 
were Padre Sam Taylor (Carlisle) and Alec Paterson, who conduéted the ceremony of Light. 
Tubby’s broadcast message came through more or less audibly. 

A Nativity Play (The Child in Flanders, by Cicely Hamilton) was given at the end, The play, 
among the best of its kind, is one where pathos and humour mingle in a way that is truly touching. 
The produétion was in expert hands, and so carefully and reverently done that the effe& 
throughout was beautiful. (See Plate IV.) 

On the Sunday of the Festival there was no dilution of the general heartiness of the rejoicings 
at the services in the churches and at the Family Gathering. Angus Watson presided on Sunday 
afternoon, and among the speakers were Padre Money, Colonel Martin and Colonel Sadler. 
Padre Money said the home-going prayers. 


Throughout the W estern Area 


“HE widespread Western Area celebrated its Festivals at Exeter for the East Devon and 
West Somerset District, at Truro for the West Cornwall Distrié, and at Bristol and Gloucester, 
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At Gloucester on Saturday, December 6, the Shire Hall was packed with enthusiastic members 
who gave a great welcome to Lord Apsley as Chairman, and to Padre Sawbridge, whose talk 
on the great progress of Toc H during these few years was an inspiration for its future. A 
procession of Lamps and Rushlights and their Lighting preceded Tubby’s world-wide message, 
received in deep and appreciative silence from the Albert Hall. 

_ In Truro Cathedral the Ceremony of Grand Light was a thing at once inspiring and deeply 
impressive, and Padre Norman Knock’s plea for the help of Toc H towards the weak in heart 
and will as well as those weak in body and mind, was a message worthy of the occasion. At the 
Guest-night, Major Jourdain talked, and many varied items were given by different units. 

The Exeter Festival opened with a Thanksgiving Service at St. Martin’s Church, conducted 
by Padre Dalgleish and Padre Norman Knock. Later, at Barnfield Hall, where the Bishop 
of Exeter was present, there was an evening of much singing and laughter, with memories of the 
Old House in the War from Henry Michelmore, and a vision of its future by Norman Knock. 
Major Jourdain spoke of enheartening growth and development, and the evening closed with 
2 procession of Lights and Banners. 


Tn the South-East j 


oe NIR to there being no central place which would be accessible from all parts, it was found 

impracticable to hold one Birthday Festival for the whole Area, and therefore the Area 
Executive recommended that each Distri& should hold a special Guest-night in the Autumn or 
early Winter in which the origin of Toc H should be the main subject. This was enthusiastically 
taken up by the Distrit Committees and in co-operation with the Arca staff the following 
Festivals took place :— 


Districts. Place. Speaker. 
Wed., Oct. 15. East and Mid Sussex. Eastbourne. H. Todd Thornbery. | 
Thurs., Nov. 6. Canterbury and Dover. Canterbury. Rev. Dick Shephardand Í 
H. Todd Thornbery. i 
Sat., Nov. 15. Bromley. Bromley. Rev. S. H. Keen, R.A.F. | 
Wed., Nov. 19. Maidstone. Maidstone. Barclay Baron. ' 
Sat., Nov. 22. West Sussex. Shoreham. H. Todd Thornbery. H 
Wed., Nov. 26. Tunbridge Wells. Tonbridge. Padre Pat Leonard. f 
Wed., Dec. 10. West Surrey. Guildford. Barclay Baron. 


In every case the evening commenced with a service of prayer and praise held in a local church, 
to which the public were invited. A simple form of service was specially drawn up and printed, 
introducing an impressive procession of Lamps, Rushlights and Banners, and this was used on 
each occasion. 

Corporate meals followed, some of the sit-down variety, and some of the buffet kind, but both 
types proved real meals of fellowship. The programmes varied in thcir individuality but all > 
contained that happy mixture of gay and serious, fun and inspiration, and in each case the 
Ceremony of Light was simply but impressively held by grouping the Lamps and Rushlights 
together on a platform with the banners forming an appropriate background. 

Our speakers gave us plenty of food for thought and struck a high and challenging note which 
sent us home encouraged, and many with fresh ideas and resolves. The attendances were quite 
amazing, a total of over 2,000 in all and more than we could have expeéted at an Area Festival, 
and the efforts that men made to attend were indeed splendid, especially those of younger units 
whose keenness provided a fine example. 

On all sides was heard the desire for similar Festivals to be held next year, and not only was it 
felt that help and inspiration nad been derived from them, but that they had achieved a great deal 
in securing a wider vision and a bigger family interest in the Districts, for all of which those 
who were responsible feel a deep sense of gratitude and happiness. 
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THE PLAY’S THE THING 


*TCHE interesting article, headed 4.L.S. in the November JOURNAL, inspires the Toc H London 
A _Area Entertainments Committee to think that a brief summary of its aétivities may also 
be of interest to a somewhat wider sećtion of the Family than they normally touch. 


Just over seven years ago, the original Drama League, which was in a state of coma, following 
a few sporadic efforts, was revived by the enthusiasm of a small group. To their joy they 
were permitted to present Galsworthy’s Skin Game as a side-show to the Birthday of 1923. 

That joy was pethaps not altogether shared by the audiences; but, as may be recalled by 
some of the greybeards, the general tenor of somewhat partial comment was that the result 
was “ not so bad.” Thus mildly encouraged, the venturesome personnel of the Drama League 
examined their souls, and decided upon a drastic process of weeding and strengthening ; and the 
resulting “ Company ” got down to it in earnest, with the clear intention that plays and per- 
formances alike should be as worthy as possible of the name under which they were presented, 
and resolved to bring before audiences the best examples of modern drama within their scope. 


The idea, from the beginning, was not of course limited to a demonstration that the hetero- 
genous Family contained some budding ornaments to the stage—although, as a matter of history, 
it is perhaps worth noting that several of our “ star turns ” have since adopted the stage as a 
means of livclihood ; and one of them, a participant in the first performance, is in the cast of 
the film version of that play, now in process of produétion. Ambition went beyond the some- 
what narrow horizon of the ordinary dramatic society, and envisaged the enterprise as a definite 
contribution to Toc H ideals, both as regards the artistic nature of the work to be done, and its 
application to practical purposes in service to the community. Performances were given in 
distri€ts and to audiences not normally well provided with entertainment ; and, from a very 
modest Start, the work has grown rapidly, until to-day applications for the varied services of the 
Committee keep the Hon. Secretary, performers, stage managers, and others, busy men. 

Before long it was realised that the provision of such shows, given free or in return for bare 
expenses, did not exhaust the possibilities of usefulness of such an organisation as had been 
built up ; and some brilliant genius evolved the brain-wave that money might be raised, by a 
series of shows involving a charge for admission, in support of the pet enterprise or charity in 
which Branches of Toc H might be interested, such as Scout Troops, Boys’ Clubs and their 
equipment, and Summer Camps. By this time the stage had been reached when, by diligent 
search and energetic business managership, a reasonable number of people could be found, 
willing (or weak) enough to part with good coin of the realm for the privilege of admission to 
performances. Branches took up the notion with an enthusiasm doubtless accentuated by 
thoughts of their exchequers—undertaking the organisation and ticket-selling, and leaving the 
Entertainments Committee merely the show to provide (and, alas, usually the necessary transport); 
and, in return, paying out of proceeds the expenses of the performances, plus a tiny contribution 
to the Committee’s “free ”?” shows; and many Branches did well out of this arrangement. 

A “ Costume ” Concert Party, known as the “ Tic-Tocs,’’ was organised in the second year, 
and did valiant service for several seasons, fulfilling a large number of engagements, and thus 
cnlarging the scope of the Committee’s work. Changes of personnel, and other considerations, 
led later to the “ Tic-Tocs’’ being superseded for awhile by the “‘Entertainers.”’ Besides these, 
the formation of the Orchestra, in 1925, widened the sphere of adtivities. The orchestra 
operated in spite of grave difficulties, and did excellent service, both in the provision of in- 
cidental music at Drama League shows, and as an independent unit. In combinations varying 
between two and twenty-two performers, they fulfilled no fewer than 92 engagements in their 
first two seasons ; and although at the moment the orchestra has met with a temporary set-back, 
we look forward to its revival in the near future. 
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The variety of engagements offered to the Committee, and the wide differences of equipment 
in the places available for their fulfilment, soon led to the realisation that a “ repertory ’’ system 
must be adopted. A play suitable and possible in a given environment might be both unsuitable 
and impossible for another hall. In some cases engagements offered to the concert party could 
not suitably be fulfilled by the “ Tic-Tocs ”—a consideration partly responsible for the founda- 
tion of the “ Entertainers ’—and in others, the latter would be less acceptable than a costume 
party such as the “ Tic-Tocs.”? Clearly thus it was imperative, first, to provide alternative 
fare of a dramatic nature ; and this takes the form of what is called our “ Touring Play,”’ a show 
usually with a smaller cast than the principal produétions, which is kept running throughout a 
season, and is available for performances far and wide, in a big range of varying conditions of 
accommodation. Similarly, the revival of the “ Tic-Tocs’”’ (again in costume), as an entity 
separate from the “ Entertainers,” was the only way to satisfy all comers ; and both of these 
concert parties are now in operation, and fulfil a lengthy list of engagements cach season. 


A certain amount of juggling has beome necessary in the stress of the present demand for the 
Committee’s services, due in part to dates being already booked, and in part to the exigencies 
of space and equipment in the hal] or room concerned. Occasionally, applicants for a per- 4 
formance of one of the plays produced at our Central London shows, who cannot provide 
the accommodation essential, may be quite able to stage the Touring Show at their hall, and are 
provided for accordingly. Sometimes any play is impossible, but an effort is always made to 
supply some entertainment, suited to the needs and facilities, whenever the objeé& is a worthy 
one ; and a surprising variety of “ Causes” has been assisted substantially in this way. 


| The Varied Audiences 


A noteworthy feature is the series of readings given to the National Association of the: Blind. 
Recent plays have been “ performed ” on a number of occasions by the original cast ; and the 
variety of voices, with a minimum of explanation, suffices to provide an enjoyable entertain- 
ment for our blind friends, to which we are assured they eagerly look forward. The Leper 
Colony in Essex is a regular “ engagement.” Borstal Institutions look to us annually for a 
performance. Each year we go further afield, and this year we have a show in aid of the 
Northampton Hospital, and a regular performance at the Works Institute of a big factory in 
Staffordshire. Apart from these, a multitude of performances have been given to or in aid of 
Toc H and All Hallows Endowment Funds, Hospitals, Workhouses, Clubs, “ The Star and 
Garter Home,” Boys’ Brigades, Scouts, Summer Camps, Infant Welfare Centres, “‘ The League 
of the Straight Road,” parish needs, and the like, of which space forbids a complete recital. 


Finance, as usual, has been responsible for much anguish and many grey hairs. The Com- 
| mittee has alway endeavoured to give as many free shows as possible ; and these, despite the fact 
that all services are given voluntarily (save for an occasional fce to a professional Producer), | 
inevitably cost money. Performances which involve a charge for admission, organised by 
Branches or others, and given in aid of the funds of various charities, usually just pay their 
way unless by ill-fortune the show is either a financial failure. or so poor a success that we 
| haven’t the face to colle&t our expenses, in which case we have a loss to bear. 1 
But the financial backbone to the whole enterprise is the Central London performances, given 
| usually three times a year, at cach of which a good play is staged, and the London Family help 
by their presence—some Branches hold their “ Guest-nights ’’ there—though we’d like to see 
them in even greater numbers. Originally, these shows were intended to provide the where- 
| withal to meet expenses of the “ free ” entertainments ; but latterly the Committee has found 
t : itself able to devote a large proportion of the proceeds to other objedts. 
| What of the plays themselves? What are the Committce’s methods, aims, difficulties ? 
| For this is an enterprise quite possible of duplication in any large centre of Toc H activity. 
| 
| 
| 
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Seleétion of a play requires the most careful consideration from very many points of view— 
a fact perhaps not fully realised by the cheery lads who airily ask, “ Why don’t you put on 
So-and-So?’’ First, its artistic merit ; secondly, its general tone—is it one Toc H ought to 
produce? Next, is it too like the last, or any former produ&tion? Then casting, and review 
of available talent, numbers required, etc. ; its suitability for the theatre available ; the expense 
of producing it—coést of scenery (and costumes, perhaps), props, and a dozen other consider- 
ations ; all-important, its probable box-office value. Our patient Dramatic Sub-Committee 
think they are fortunate if one out of ten plays considered is found a possibility. 


And the Players 

Casting for male parts is done, as far as possible, among Toc H Members, and the Com- 
mittce’s ideal is to have 100 per cent. members appearing in the plays it produces. In this 
respect, however, the Committce frequently finds itself between Scylla and Charybdis. Members 
known to be effective and efficient actors are often too busy with other Toc H jobs to spare 
the time necessary for rehearsals and subsequent performances, Others indeed may have the 
time, but, between ourselves, can’t act for little apples, despite the trials we have given them. 
The alternative is the casting of an a€tor of known ability and cheerful readiness to rehearse and 
perform whenever and wherever needed ; but, alas, he is not, as yet, a Member of Toc H. Is 
the play, therefore, with all its potentialities of usefulness, both propagandist and financial, to 
be abandoned, or weakened by the casting of a less suitable performer ? The “ outsider,” being 
a person able and willing to give the required skill, time and energy to the onerous work ahead, 
in a spirit very similar to that of our own members, if not avowedly identical, is surely not to 
be rejeéted : he is at least doing his useful job, and if this be so partly because he enjoys doing 
it, why, bless my life, shouldn’t he? We all do. 

Our lady helpers are indeed a subjeét for eloquence, could it be achieved. Some of them 
have been with us from the beginning, and their loyal enthusiam is still as keen as ever— 
others join us, season by season, and play by play, strengthening the splendid band who have 
given generously of their art, their grace, their beauty, and but wait to give again, helping to 
bring enjoyment and laughter and beauty to thousands, who remember them by joyous evenings 
shining amidst a background of pain or squalor or darkness. As actresses, singers, entertainers, 
as organisers, ticket and programme sellers, and, not least, as members of the Dramatic and 
Concert Sub-Committees, the ladies’ contribution to Toc H Entertainments is a debt we cannot 
eStimate, and only pay by adding to it. And the splendid creatures are content. 

In several instances Toc H Entertainments have produced the first amatevr performances of 
well known plays—notably R.U.R. and that thing of beauty, Outward Bound. 

The thirty-three dramatic productions now standing to their credit cover as wide a range as 
it has been possible to contrive—varying between serious drama such as Galsworthy’s Strife, 
The Silver Box, and The Skin Game, and joyous comedies such as Ian Hay’s The Sport of Kings, 
or Noel Coward’s Hy Fever. A romantic eighteenth century musical play, Hazard and Love, 
written and composed by two of our own members, contrasts sharply with Brieux’s The Three 
Daughters of M. Dupont ; and Sir James Barrie’s beautiful Dear Brutus with Lord Richard in the 
Pantry or Ambrose Applejohn’s Adventure. To attempt to list the lot is impossible here. 

In this brief review figures have been avoided ; but it is felt that what has been done has 
been worth the effort. If the experience gathered be of value to any area, or if the Committee 
can be of service in any way to allied efforts elsewhere, the Hon. Sec. will find time to answer 
inquiries, or maybe he’ll a& in the traditional administrative way, and pass the inquiry on to 
the man who can reply. Anyhow, if you want to know about our work, ask J. Gibson Horne, 
22, Willow Road, Hampstead, London, N.W.3, and you’ll get an answer which we trust will 
help. DISHE: 
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THE OPEN 
Festival Thanksgivings 


Dear Sir, 


The Thanksgiving Service has made us 
pause to consider the influence that these 
services have year by year on those at present 
outside our movement. 

On reflection we feel that the form of 
service indicates too great a leaning towards 
orthodox and existing observances. If Toc H 
is to be the force in the world its members 
all hope for, it is imperative that drastic 
changes should be made in order to reach 
those who have a very real contempt for 
the narrowness of denominational religion, 
although we must retain the support of those 
who adhere to existing prattices. Toc H has, 
and must of necessity continue to have, a 
religious foundation, but we feel that we 
hardly cater for the man outside Church or 
Chapel. That man has a standard of right 
and wrong by which he lives; his standard 
embodies the principles of Christianity, yet 
this individual hesitates to essociate himself 
with any movement that can be accused of 
parading his deeper feelings. 

There must be many out of sympathy with 
the recent service in St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
some of whom attended, and some of whom 
stayed away. Toc H embraces all religious 
outlooks, and while the Anglican went to 
the service feeling at home, the Nonconformist 
had a sense of misgiving and the Roman 
Catholic had to stay away. 

Both as Anglicans and as members of Toc H 
we feel that this state of affairs calls for atten- 
tion. The Birthday Festival must be suffi- 
ciently broad to admit all forms of rcligion 
and irreligion; let there be services for the 
various denominations in their own places 
of worship, and for the “ heathen ”? a Guest- 
Night with the ceremony of Light and short 
family prayers. In the denominational 
services, it will suffice to have robed only 
those padres taking an active part. It were 
better that the remaining clergy witnessed 
humbly from their seats than increased the 
length and display of the procession. 
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HUSTINGS 


The dangers that confront Toc H are those 
of becoming identified in the public mind 
with any one particular denomination, and 
of failing to attrac: the man who shuns con 
ventional religion. 

Yours faithfully, 
Oscar ELSDEN, Jobmaffer. 
L. Buaxisron HeEAtr, Ex-fobmaffer. 
* * x 
Dear Eptrror, 

May I, as a General Member, congratulate 
and thank those who planned and led the 
Thanksgiving of the North-Western Area 
in Liverpool Cathedral last Saturday ? Even 
Westminster Abbey, brimful as it is of beauty 
and great memories, cannot provide a place 
so suited for our Family’s praises. From 
first to last there was nothing superfluous 
or ill-done in the solemn and joyful ceremonial, 
and the uplifting of those hundreds of tapers 
in “Grand Light”? was magnificent—it ex- 
pressed our Sursum Corda where words failed 
us. Our special gratitude is owing to the 
mind and pen (may we guess them to belong 
to Sawbones ?) which gave us the form of 
service. Here was something new and 
bold and original, words which said just the 
things we wanted to say—or might have said 
anyway if only we had thought of them for 
ourselves. This order of service will surely 
be used again by Toc H at festivals in many 
parts of the world; it should be a lasting 
addition to the noble forms of prayer and 
praise which Tubby has constantly given us. 
I know (and personally do not care) that the 
Sternly orthodox will think it far too free- 
and-easy, and the expert on liturgies scan- 
dalously unliturgical. But it wasn’t written 
for the expert, but for the “ ordinary member ”’ 
of Toc H, whatever his age, denomination 
(or absence of it) or degree of skill in expressing 
his inmost thoughts. 

This leads me, Sir, to the point of this 
letter. A Toc H Festival (whether it be the 
great central Festival which thousands of 
us missed this December and look forward 
to in June, or an Area or Distri& show, or 
the annual Birthday of Branch or Group at 
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home or Overseas) scems now to have found 
a universal form—the Giving of Thanks in 
some place of worship, followed by a Guest- 
Night which leads up to the ceremony of 
Light,” and, later by an informal Family 
Gathering. The programme in church and 
hall varies much in detail, but its general 
framework bears a universal family likeness. 
Is this a slavish following of the lines laid 
down in St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields and 
Grosvenor House in 1921 (which I am old 
enough in Toc H to remember) or since then 
at Westminster Abbey and the Albert Hall 
among other places? I think not. For I 
believe that we still have enough original 
minds in Toc H to invent something quite 
different if there werc a demand for it. Rather 
do I feel that we have forged our festivals 
into an instrument of fellowship, giving it 
the shape which best accomplishes our aim. 

Now that the London Area alone can fill 
St. Paul’s Cathedral, there is no religious 
building left in the country which will hold 
the whole festival congregation of Toc H 
Great Britain. The history of England has 
ordained that the noblest and almost always 
the largest place of worship in a town should 
be the Cathedral, an Anglican church. It 
is no secret that the Nonconformist enters a 
cathedral for worship with a hereditary 
prejudice, weak or strong, and a certain 
instinGtive misgiving. But somehow (unless 
his prejudice is beyond all reasoning) he 
feels himself a member of a united family 
when he is singing the Toc H hymns there 
and using the petitions from our Toc H 
books. The melancholy history of the 
Church’s divisions do not then affect him, 
but the beauty of a building not (except for 
this hour) his own, may and, I think, always 
does. When we come to hold our Thanks- 
giving (as I suppose we shall) under the glass 
vault of the Crystal Palace next June, many 
of us will miss something in our surroundings, 
impressive as that super-greenhouse is. 

So much for the place; now a word, if 
you will permit, about the service itself. 
As one in whom the Quaker blood of three 
centuries still runs pretty strong, I am out 
of touch and sympathy with the meaning 


ey bie of the forms of Catholic ritual. 
: nkind (except those who deliberately 
stint themselves of the colour of life) really 
loves ritual, civil or sacred, and is helped by it. 
And I have noticed—not without an amused 
pleasure—in Toc H that Free Church members 
love it as much as anyone. No doubt some 
of us, who have been kept hungry through 
lack of colour and ceremony in our worship, 
jump all the more eagerly to the feast of it 
which a service like last Saturday’s provides. 
So ler us preserve (say I—and am I alone ?) 
all the beauty of sight and sound and move- 
ment which seems to us to make for joyful 
meaning in our Thanksgivings, not bothering 
what the professional critics say. Let us keep 
our well-ordered forms, stately but not stiff, 
solemn but in no wise gloomy, and vary them 
and add to them fearlessly as the years go on. 
This aét of worship oversteps the harsh 
boundaries of conflicting denominations: the 
really hide-bound Anglican would throw 
a fit if anyone maintained that the order of 
service used in Liverpool or London belonged 
to bis church! It is a living thing which goes 
on growing. 

Supposing we were to give up the Thanks- 
giving in church or chapel, what could we 
put into its place which would express the 
height of our festival? The Greeks would 
have held an athletic meeting—but even 
there (or especially there) an altar to the strong 
and beautiful gods would have been in the 
centre of the track. Shall we Stage a boxing- 
match, with tobacco for incense? And if 
the Padres are not to wear robes or walk in 
procession, shall they don blazers (another 
ritual dress) and enter by “short, sharp 
rushes”? ? Bishops in America may wear 
bowler hats, but they have been known to 
cest an envious eye at English gaiters. 
The King could open Parliament quite as 
truly in a boiled shirt (as the President of 
the French Republic would do) instead of in 
crimson and ermine, but we should not feel 
that he bad cpened it as well. These “little” 
things count for much. Let us keep them. 

There will always remain a few members 
who do not wish, or are not able, to join 
with the great majority in a Thanksgiving 
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on the present—or, indeed, on any con- 
ceivable—lines. There are some who find 
such aéts of worship too “ churchy” and 
Toc H itself in such moods too “pi”; let 
us not give them one hatd thought, then, 
if they skip the Thanksgiving and turn up to 
the Guest-night afterwards. They will seem 
to most of us to be missing the bus this time, 
but who knows (they don’t—nor do we) 
whether they will not find themselves catching 
the next one as it comes along. For a bus, 
so brightly lighted and so full of the songs of 
hope and happiness, is a temptation to any 
lonely pedestrian. 

Lastly (and 1 have trespassed far too long 
already), the Roman Catholic member’s position 
with regard to common worship with men 
of other communions is a special one. His 
fellow-members will all respect it, even where 
they do not understand it. For him it admits 
of no argument, and we shall not be tempted 
toargue. But deeply in spirit, if not in person, 
he, too, will rejoice when the rest of us rejoice 
that the instinét of a Toc H Festival is before 
all else to thank God. 

Yours, 
Roperr HAZELL. 
In the train, L.N.E.R. 


The War in Perspective 


Dear EDITOR, 

I have by me a copy of “ The Lost Genera- 
tion,” the contents of which I absorbed last 
night in bed at Mark VII to the distant 
accompaniment of a gramophone and rushing 
bath-water. I have also a November JOURNAL 
Open at page 406 on which appears a letter 
headed “The War in Perspeétive.”’ 

I have often wondered with others what 
Toc H would do when the Elder Brethren 
became no longer brethren but forefathers 
and crept into dim places in history text- 
books, barely discerned through the dust 
and turmoil of a century. It is clear that 
even the schoolboy of the present, with 
whom I have to deal, will not undergo any 
more than a temporary spasm of sensation 
when addressed about the war, unless some 
very definite and intelligent reasons for its 
deeper’ consideration are formulated for him. 
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I am therefore very grateful for the lette 
and for “ The Lost Generation,” also for their 
almost simultancous appearance, for it seems 
to me that, with a little thought, the answer 
to the Ietter is to be found in the booklet. 

The use of remembering the war is to 
prevent our pouring down the sink of oblivion 
a certain wisdom of the highest sort that 
flourished under war condition . 

“What has moved and impressed me 
most ... . is the spirit of the men 

Courage, or rather heroism, is the 
commonest commonplace to them.” Now 
men in peace-time would not readily recog- 
nisc that such a quality exists alike in them- 
selves, their grocers, their chimney-sweeps 
and their thatchers, nor would they realise 
the possibility of standing in relation to these 
“as a father or an elder brother.” No more 
would the average man, for whom death is 
not an imminent possibility, conceive that 
“life is a quality rather than a quantity, and 
there are certain moments of real life, whose 
value seems so great, that to measure them 
by the clock and find them to have lasted so 
many hours and minutes must appear trivial 
and meaningless”; nor would the average 
man come to the firm conclusion that “ that 
which comes after must be better and higher 
than this world.” This indeed is the official 
belief of many, because it is generally taught 
and accepted, but it takes more than a con- 
vention to produce a vivid conviction. 

These mere extracts from extracts show 
some of the ways in which that generation 
was forced by terrible means to see truth 
and to be heroic. People who are blind to 
truth must always crash up against it pain- 
fully at some time. Truth is therefore not 
a thing to be lost, and its preservation will 
save its being blindly bumped up against 
once more, possibly with a crueler impact. 

Now we of the younger lot are potentially 
as full of courage and faith and wide sympathy 
as this war generation. The letter says, “I 
do not think they did any more than this or 
any other generation would or should have 
done under similar circumstances.” I fully 
agree. But peace-time routine is not suitable 
soil for the particular qualities that we wish 


to remain flourishing. Peace-time occupa- 
tions do not ordinarily lead to the slightest 
association, let alone friendship, with other 
types of men, nor is the problem of death 
and the after-life commonly a matter of deep 
concern in the office, in the ball-room or 
on the Rugger field (perhaps the Soccer crowd 
will disagree here, but once more I assure 
them that Rugger is not so perilous as that), 
Toc H has a harder task than during the war, 
for the ordinary soil of peace-time routine 
must be specially treated with energy and 
enterprise to provide the elements in which 
Toc H qualities can flourish. An example 
of this special treatment is when, after a 
day’s work, you divorce yourself from the 
routine of books and armchairs and risk 
having to sit on hard and splintering floors 
at Toc H meetings. 

Might it also be said that the post-war 
throng, including the writer of the letter and 
myself, should be enterprising enough to 
submit to special treatment, divorcing our- 
selves from the comfort of our excusable 
ignorance and learning al! we can from the 
Stories of others who were conversant with 
vital truths ? 

And to the old soldier, on the other hand, 
can’t we say this P—please go on telling us 
war stories, so long as they show us truths 
that the war made particularly plain, because, 
in that case, they do “help us to make the 
best use of our inheritance ’’; but if you tell 
your Stories to appeal to interest in taétics 
and technicalities or the love of sentiment 
or sensation, they are at best neutral so far as 
the world’s progress is concerned; in this 
case we are mildly interested, and some of 
us will doubtless come to hear you in military 
colleges or in cinemas. 

Writer from Romford, and you too, warrior 
from somewhere in France, I should like to 
know, either through these columns or 
through the post, how you accept this well 
meaning, honest, but perhaps very un- 
Solomon-like bise@tion of an important baby. 


Yours sincerely, 


G. IK. TATTERSALL. 
Mark VII, London. 


Dear Eptrror, 


P. A. Fugeman’s tantalising letter requests 
us to “cut out”? the war stuff, and say more 
on how to make the best use of the inheritance 
of the younger Toc H men. 

My reaétions to P. A.F. are: 

You won’t have an inheritance to use 
unless you find out the causes of the war 
and prevent the same causes leading to the 
same result. You will be more than “ mildly 
interested ’’ in a repetition of it. If you so 
gallantly do as “we gallant fellows did,” 
perhaps you’ll be able to explain to your 
younger brethren the still further emaciated 
appearance of “the country.” 

Don’t think so much about “ the country.” 
Think more about “ the world and humanity.” 
In thinking in terms of “the world,” it is 
quite likely that “the country” will benefit ; 
in thinking in terms of “the country,” it is 
quite likely that you will be doing her a dis- 
service, 

Don’t worry about having to pay for “ our 
war.” We, in our turn, were paying, prior to 
1914, and continue to pay, for dozens of wars 
of which we had only read in history books, 
and another one won’t make much difference. 
Your son will probably be equally magnani- 
mous about paying for yours. It will be very 
noble of you both, won’t it ? 

If the war books you have read have only 
given you an impression of the horrors of 
fighting, then you haven’t grasped their signi- 
ficance ; read them again, old chap, and try 
to see the authors on all sides showing you 
not the horrors, but the futility; not the 
glory of viétory, but the effet of one well- 
meaning man killing another well-meaning 
man, who is, incidentally, his own customer, 
and forcing the vanquished man’s relatives to 
pay “‘compensation’’ in goods, which pre- 
vent him selling his own goods, and in gold 
which he can only put in his cellar. Find out 
“why” the martial music. Find out “ why ”” 
the fancy dress of military uniform. 

And having praised us, P.A.F., for the things 
for which men should have no praise, don’t be 
in such a hurry to let us off so generously for 
the disaster for which our aétions are certainly 
responsible. Are you sure that “ economic 
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causes ™” are to blame for the country’s loss of 
prosperity? Why this pseudo-scientific jargon, 
“economic causes’? ? Why do we repeat it 
so easily? Are you sure that the war is not 
the greatest “economic cause’? and such 
dull things as debt settlements and armaments 
an easy second? And are not we ex-Service 
members of Toc H responsible, with others, 
for this ? 

As for putting England back into its 
“ supreme position,’ I suggest P.A. F. reads 
a few more “ war books” and then throws 
his weight behind the local branch of the 
League of Nations Union. 

Yours sincerely, 
Dundee Group. B. W. CANNON. 


What's in a Name ? 


Dear EDITOR, 


If J. H. C. has his way a Distri& Committee 
Report will soon read :“ Pow Wow of Muddle- 
town Distri& Crew.—In the absence of the 
Skipper, the Pilot was on the bridge and after 
the scribe had spouted the Log of the previous 
voyage...” 

The forced jollity, back-slapping and nick- 


MULTUM 


Ø Percy Kernor has taken over the Secretary- 
ship of the Northern Area since December 29, 
1930, while in Wales Major L. H. HicGon has 
become Hon. Commissioner and Captain H. 
Wynne-Jones Area Secretary. 


Ø The Derby House, shortly to be opened, 
is to be known as Marx XXI. Padre Tom 
Garaway will make it his headquarters. 


Ø The week end of August 28-31 on the 
programme of the Orp House has since been 
allotted to Padre Brochner and will thus be 
no longer open. 


č Toc H members and their friends in the 
London Area who are musicians are invited 
to join the Toc H ORCHESTRA, which is being 
reorganised. Rehearsals are held in the City, 
and those interested should apply to S. B. 
Chapman, Castle Acre, Nork Way, Banstead. 
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names, which, in early days, made some 
Toc H units ridiculous, are, for the most part, 
dead. Why this further foolishness ? Surely, 
there is higher work for “the exuberance of 
the enthusiastic youth of Toc H.? “ Job- 
master” is excellent; ‘‘ Guest-night”’ is 
appropriate when there are guests. To have 
a “Chairman” at a Guest-night may be too 
formal, although I have seen several funétion 
successfully with an unobtrusiveness and infor- 
mality that would not have been excelled had 
they been called “‘ Leaders.”? For ordinary 
meetings, “ Chairman’? is generally under- 
stood, whereas “ Skipper” is unsuitable, be- 
cause the skipper of a ship or team is an 
absolute autocrat. In the sardine sense, 
meaning one of an oiled crowd, ‘ Skipper” 
seems no more appropriate. “ Committee,” 
denoting a body of men to whom some special 
work is committed, seems specially suitable 


for Toc H. Is “squad” or “crew” any 
improvement ? Perhaps “ gang” will be 
preferred, then committee-men will be 


“ gangsters,” and Tubby will be nick-named 
“ Al Capone.” Some exuberance ! 
Yours sincerely, 


Farnborough. SAE 


iN PARVO 


Ø It will be noticed that the BRANCH AND 
Group List appears in this issue in a new 
form, the great increase in units, now number- 
ing over 800, making accuracy in Secretaries’ 
names and addresses monthly less possible. 
The names of Distri& Secretaries are in all 
cases given, and from these al! further details 
may speedily be learned. 


Ø BRISBANE Branca (Queensland) wishes 
through the pages of the JOURNAL to greet 
fellow-members everywhere, enclosing five 
shillings for the expense of setting this New 
Year’s Message ! 


Ø It will be of interest to our blind members 
and many blind friends to learn that Plain 
Tales from Flanders is now available in Braille 
at the NATIONAL LIBRARY FOR THE BLIND in 
Great Smith Street. 


A CHURCH FOR TOC H 


i peeks H without All Hallows Church bythe Tower of London is now hard 

to imagine. The same festival day in 1922 which saw the Royal Charter 
come into being and the first of our Lamps of Maintenance lighted, saw also 
the induction of Tubby as Vicar of All Hallows : the following morning found 
the old church filled with the earliest of those great congregations of Toc H 
communicants which now give constant witness that young men in England 
have not given up religion. It has become a place of pilgrimage and prayer not 
only for Englishmen or Anglicans ; it isthe shrine where the parent Light of all 
out Lamps perpetually burns and is made more beautiful by some of our most 
precious possessions ; it is a scene of thanksgiving for the living members of our 
family and the resting place of some of our dead ; it is a home and a centre round 
which an endless variety of activity, joyful and strenuous, now naturally con- 
centrates. The foresight of Archbishop Davidson in pressing this living upon 
Tubby is every day being justified. For All Hallows proves abundantly that a 
church robbed by circumstance of a normal parish where men, women and 
children have their homes, need not go out of commission but may find instead 
special work, immensely worth doing. 

Elsewhere in this issue (see p. 41) it is recorded that another old church, 
curiously similar in its circumstances, has now been put at the disposal of Toc 
H. Members who happened recently to notice the announcement that Padre 
Colin Marr of Redcar, Yorks., had been appointed Vicar of St. Edward’s at 
Cambridge, probably did not appreciate its significance. For this is not a parish 
priest’s job in the ordinary sense. As in the case of All Hallows the normal 
parishioner of St. Edward’s has been largely squeezed out by historic invaders— 
trom All Hallows by the London merchant’s place of business, from St. Edwards 
by Cambridge colleges with their “foreign”? and fleeting inhabitants. Colin 
Marr is given a wonderful opportunity of being, not so much the vicar of a parish 
church, as a Toc H padre with a splendid base for his free-lance operations towards 
young men. And the possibilities of usefulness in this direétion are recognised 
by the authorities of Trinity Hall, the patrons of the living, who put him there. 
Alongside and beyond the “ statutory ” services which will be maintained, as they 
have been for many centuries, in St. Edward’s, there awaits him a deep and wide 
pastoral work which deserves all the prayers and other support we can give 
him. The Eastern Area, scattered as its units are and hampered by awkward 
lines of communication, has no one centre which is easily reached from all its 
corners. But its salient points—let us say, King’s Lynn, Norwich, Ipswich, 
Colchester and the edge of London—lie almost equidistant, as the crow flies, 
from Cambridge : it is the hub of a half wheel upon the Eastern Area map. And 
so it is hoped that the eyes of Eastern members will turn often to their University 
town and, without compromise of denominational conscience on any side, to the 
ancient “‘ Toc H Church ” at the heart of it.* 

* St. Edward’s Church has, of course, its own regular congregation—a small but faithful one. Sermons 
and addresses by various distinguished members of the University have of recent years been delivered 


there. And it is used regularly in term-time by the University branch of the Confraternity of the Good 
Shepherd for daily intercession at 1.5 p.m. and a Sunday Celebration with sermon at 9.35 a.m. 
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So much for the job, limitless in its possibilities. Now a little about the church 
itself. It is dedicated to St. Edward, King and Martyr—not Confessor : Cam- 
bridge is firm about this, though some authorities beg to differ. And the reason 
for this rare dedication is “ wropt in mystery.” There are in England, we are 
told, only twenty-one churches 
dedicated to “ St. Edward,” and 
probably in nearly all cases Edward 
the Confessor is meant. The only 
dedication to St. Edward the King 
which has never been questioned is 
the parish church of Corfe in 
Dorset. This has an obvious 
reason, for Saxon Edward, the 
fifteen-year old son of King Edgar, 
was foully murdered at Corfe 
Castle by order of his mother-in- 
law in A.D. 978. The picture is a 
dramatic one. The boy king, fair- 
haired, full of health and high 
spirits, will ride out of his mother- 
in-law’s gates to-day, falcon on 
wrist, friends mounted at his side, 
for sport on the Dorset downs. 
He sits his horse, eager to be away, 
but first he must comply with 
custom and drink the grace-cup of 
a patting guest. It turns out to be 
for him the sign of more than an 
ordinary parting. For as he raises 
his arms from his side, thinking no 
ill, the hired assassin drives the 
knife between his shoulder blades. 
And Ethelred the Unready, hishalf- 

. St. Edward's Church stands out from the middle of the bottom 
brother, own son of his murderess, Wed of Uke nae. 
reigned in his Stead. Edward’s body 
was shovelled secretly into unhallowed ground at Warcham, but signs and wonders, 
says William of Malmesbury, revealed the place : “ There lights shone from above ; 
there the lame walked ; there the dumb resumed his faculty of speech ; there 
every malady gave way to health.” And so the monks, to whom the youngster 
seems to have been kind, translated his corpse with great pomp to Shaftesbury 
and the Church named him Saint and Martyr. In the old images of him he bears 
none of the marks of saintliness. There he stands, a boy in a king’s mantle, 
Stirrup-cup in one hand, dagger in the other, with a hunting-hawk upon his 
wrist. It is a far journey from Corfe to Cambridge and no one seems to know 
why this king’s name made it. But if, as seems likely enough, he was a good 


Part oF HamMonn's Map or CAMBRIDGE, 1592. 
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sportsman not at all disinclined to religion, Edward is not a bad patron for a 
Toc H church. 

The church itself has an odd history. The original church of the parish stood 
a few hundred fcet to the West of the present site. The oldest part of the present 
church dates from the twelfth century—and the building a century later, in 1291 
was valued at £2 13s. 4d.! When, in 1440, Henry VI took over a tiny college of 
one master and twelve scholars and began to dream of making it into a great 
foundation to match his College of Eton, he found himself baulked by a huddle 
of little houses belonging to two parishes—St. Edward and St. John Zachary— 
which covered the ground he needed. Within three years he had begun to buy 
up the site and clear it and within six years, in 1446, he laid the first stone of 
King’s College Chapel, which was to take three-quarters of a century to reach its 
final splendour as one of the great treasures of English archite@ure. Further 
complications attended the fulfilment of the King’s grand plan. For two other 
Colleges, Clare Hall (now Clare College) and Trinity Hall, were in St. John’s 
parish and apparently used the parish church as their joint college chapel. Henry 
therefore built a new St. John’s Church near where the University Library now 
Stands, but this seems to have satisfied neither the parishioners nor the two 
Colleges and was allowed to drift into ruin. Meanwhile the patronage of St. 
ldward’s which belonged to the monks of Barnwell (the remnants of whose 
priory Still stands on the edge of the town towards Newmarket), was acquired by 
the Ning and given as compensation to Trinity Hall. Clare and Trinity Hall 
apparently liked to worship under one roof, for each College now added an aisle 

—Clare on the North, Trinity Hall on the South—to the chancel of St. Edwards. 

Here their members continued to worship until their own College chapels, built 
in Georgian times, were provided for them. These aisles are still known as 
“Clare” and “ Trinity Hall,” and the painted arms of the two Colleges face 
you upon the arch as you enter the church. 

Perhaps it is worth noticing that the connection of Clare with St. Edward’s 
provides a far-away link with All Hallows, Barking-by-the-Tower. Both the 
College and the London church were founded by women and both women came 
from Barking in Essex. When Erkenwald (Bishop of London from 675-698) 
founded the Abbey of Barking, he made his sister Ethelburga the Superior of the 
women’s side of his foundation. She, in turn, founded the mission church of 
All Hallows seven miles up the River, beside the Tower of London, which 
retains the name of “‘ Berkyngechurche ” or Barking to this day. Seven hundred 
years later Elizabeth de Burgh, heiress of Clare, lay in prison at Barking Abbey, 
in constant fear of death for herself and her child from a cruel brother-in-law. 
On her release she refounded the little old ‘* University Hall” at Cambridge as 
“ Clare Hall ” (1342), in thanksgiving. The tears added, it is said, to the College 
arms at her death are still to be seen in the border of the shield—called by heralds 
goute (“ droppy.”) Be this conne€tion between All Hallows and St. Edward’s 
as far-fetched as it may, it is at least worth remembering that a woman’s love for 
true religion and for true education stands behind one and the other—just as the 
self-effacing love and service of women have stood behind Toc H since the 
beginning, 
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The structure of St. Edward’s as it meets your eyes to-day possesses many 
points of beauty, but might clearly attain more. ‘Ihe destroyer and the 
“ restorer ” (often they mean much the same thing) have done damage not easily 
repaired. On New Yeat’s Day, 1643, for instance, Master William Dowsing 
enjoyed a Puritan Bank Holiday in the old church. He writes: “We diged up 
the steps and brake down 40 Pictures and tooke off 10 Superstitious Scriptures.” 
Whether these were treasures to be regretted we cannot now tell: all we know 
is that before that time the church contained chapels of St. John the Evangelist 
and St. Mary the Virgin, and, in addition to these, altars, images and lights of St. 
Nicholas, St. James, St. John the Baptist and St. Edward the King, while gilds 
of St. Edward and St. Thomas of Canterbury made it their headquarters. But 
the Reformation, if it did not improve the church’s good looks, produced its most 
famous piece of history. Its pulpit (not the original one, which is said to have 
been “ won ” by King’s College Chapel) became the platform of three Reformers 
who went at last to the stake. One of them, Thomas Bilney, preached here 
often : he was burnt at Norwich in 1531. Robert Barnes, an Augustinian prior, 
Stood here on Christmas Eve, 1525, and gave out the text “ Gaudete in Domino— 
rejoice in the Lord ” (Phil. iv, 4) : the bold sermon which followed on the super- 
stition of holidays, the pride and pomp of the clergy, the harshness of ecclesiastical 
courts and the corruptions of the Church, brought him for trial before the Vice- 
Chancellor of the University and then before Cardinal Wolsey in London. He, 
recanted, was imprisoned none the less for three years, escaped to Germany 
but made amends for any weakness by coming back to England of his own free 
will. He was tried by Parliament for heresy and fed the flames at Smithfield in 
1540. More famous than these, Latimer preached here at Advent, 1529. That 
Sunday he made much play with the metaphor of playing-cards and exhorted his 
hearers to serve God with sincerity and works of mercy rather than with candles, 
gifts and pilgrimages. Prior Buckenham, of Blackfriars, answered him warmly, 
making much play with the metaphor of dice. Next Sunday in St. Edward’s 
Latimer replied more warmly still. And so the duel threatened to go on, but the 
king himself called a halt and forbade further preaching in St. Edward’s. 
Latimer was burnt at Oxford in 1555. 

In later times the most outstanding vicar of St. Edward’s was Frederick Denison 
Maurice, whose first service here was in March, 1871. Just a year later, stricken 
by his last illness, he resigned, and died on Easter Monday, 1872. For forty-five 
years he had lifted up his voice against all opposition in the cause of women’s 
education, and his return to Cambridge at the end led direétly to the foundation of 
Newnham College for women. His is a powerful figure among the social 
pioneers of the Church of England in the mid-nineteenth century, and his work 
ought not to be forgotten by Toc H members who carry on the tradition. With 
Charles Kingsley, Tom Hughes (author of Tom Brown’s Schooldays) and others he 
founded in London the first Working Men’s College. And it was Kingsley, 
always vehement in his loves and hates, who described Maurice as “ the most 
beautiful human soul, whom God has ever, in His great mercy, allowed me, 
most unworthy, to mect with upon this earth ; the man who, of all men I have 
seen, approached nearest to my conception of St. John, the Apostle of Love.” 
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A CHURCH FOR TOC H PLATE III 


ee a ee 


The interior of the Church of S. Edward, King and Martyr, at Cambridge, looking towards the 
South or "Clare" Aisle. 


PLATE IV “THE CHILD IN FLANDERS ” 


a CHRISTVS 
NATVS 
ET: 


HESE are no Kings that now 
In such stain’d raiment bon, 

Wooing the white dawn which shall ope Thine eyes. 
No royal recompense 
Of myrrh and frankincense 

Down in the Slraw before Thy cradle lies. 


Nonght have we in our bands, 
Save our rude Shepherd wands, 

Nor in our hearts enow of thankful praise. 
Yet joy and fealty 
Arr fragrant unto Thee, 

For all our rough unwarrantable ways. 


De BG: 


The vision of the Nativity, with Kings and Shepherds adoring, comes to the sleeping soldier in the 
Christmas play * The Child in Flanders,” performed at the Birthday Festival of the Northern Area at 
Newcastle on December 6 (see page 19). (Photo: Newcastle Evening World.) 


A few words about the architeéture of the building shall suffice. The lower 
part of the tower is the oldest masonry here, for its stones were laid in the late 
twelfth century. You will not be able to enjoy it, for the whole tower is now 
encased in a coating of ugly yellow stucco—some day, let us hope, to be pains- 
takingly removed. Step inside (not forgetting to notice how damp near the 
doors has been doing sad havoc) and take a general view. The church is at present 
darker than it need be—for the same reason as was All Hallows before the present 
regime. Let us not mistake dirty windows and dusty walls for “ dim religious 
light”! But the first impression is of a simple and delicate grace, due to the 
“ Perpendicular” stone columns (one guide-book calls their slender beauty 
“ somewhat mean ”’) and the arches which are unusually pointed for their period, 
the turn of the fourteenth-fifteenth centuries, The columns of the choir are 
less tall and their arches rounder, thus reversing the cffect of Norman nave piers 
and fifteenth century choir in All Hallows. The claborately carved stone font 
just inside the entrance door is a nineteenth century reproduction (by the Cam- 
bridge Camden Socicty) 
of the old one, and the 
restorer has been busy 
elsewhere—not always 
so fortunately. The 
walls were painted all 
over in 1895 with 
Gothic scroll work in 


low tones. This is = Vi 
well designed in a true WIESN 5 $ Nt 
medieval tradition, but 


gur eyes ine elle 
accustomed to it now- K Ent = 
adays and many will find i aa ; y 
it rather distracting and mI pT EDWARD 
depressing. Painted de- Ta ! 

signs also cover the i 

ceilings of the “Clare” a 

and “ Trinity Hall ” aisles, which look as if the colleges had added them in a fit 
of impatience, so odd and awkward arethe joints of arch and roof. The Clare 
aisle (North side) is filled usefully but not handsomely by the organ and a dismal 
vestry, but the Trinity Hall aisle (South side) well deserves to be restored for 
Toc H purposes to its old use as a chapel. Its large end window is filled with 
regrettable glass of 1880, but at least it would have been done much worse twenty 
years earlier. A big ventilator shaft (?) and a monstrous wooden box round 
an unnecessary side entrance at present clutter up the space where the altar once 
stood—and should again stand. And the quite charming stone arcading all 
along the South wall is buried knee-deep in horse-box pews, facing towards 
the centre of the church. This is not the place (especially after a single morning’s 
visit) to suggest what might be done to recapture and increase the beauty and use- 
fulness of the church. But one change most visitors will long to see taken in hand. 
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Those oak horse-box pews, with their doors and heavy, unimaginative mouldings, 
which fill every available square foot of the church should somehow be exchanged, 
preferably for simple rush-bottomed chairs which would allow the slender columns 
to stand free and the real elegance of their bases to be seen. All this dead level of 
solid woodwork, honest carpentry of the worst “ churchy ” period of the middle 
nineteenth century, chokes the church and more than anything makes it stuffy 
in its effect on the eye and mind. It is hard to rejoice when you are standing, 
as it were, in the dock. And there are other features to which Master William 
Dowsing—were he to return nowadays with his zeal for smashing things still 
unimpaited— might profitably be directed. But Jet us not rush into mere icono- 
clasm or hasty restoration. St. Edward’s Church is a great gift and a great 
opportunity. It calls for trained and imaginative minds ; it needs much money 
and much time; it will ask the devoted service and sacrifice of many Toc H 
members—and surely it will not ask in vain. God strengthen the good thing thus 
begun ! B. B. 


HIS LIFE FOR HIS FRIENDS 
LAMP OF MAINTENANCE has been given by a “ A Few Scouts ”? which will bear 


the following dedication : 
“The Turner Lamp: In memory of CHARLES HepGmMan Turner, Cowley Father, who 
passed over at Broadstairs, August 21, 1930. He showed the way of Light to many boys and 
finally exchanged his life for that of one who was in danger of drowning.” 


The story behind this is a very simple and gallant one, a perfect example of fellowship and 
service, sealed by sacrifice. Father Turner, in charge of his Scouts camp at Broadstairs, was 
ready to bathe with the boys, when a lad of ten years, who had gone in first with two others, 
found himself caught by a strong current and swept out of his depth in the strong waves Still 
left by a fierce gale of the day before. Father Turner at once went to him, took him on his back 
and swam with him to some flat rocks, covered at high tide but giving a firm footing. Putting 
the boy down he said: “ Now strike for the shore,” and gave him a push landwards. At the 
same moment, turning on his side, he himself fell face downwards into the sea. His boys, not 
strong enough to reach him, rushed to fetch two helpers who waded, in their clothes, breast 
high into the waves and brought his body ashore. Three hours’ effort to restore life was in vain. 
The couragcous soul had passed over, 


Born in 1873, Charles Hedgman Turner joined the Society of St. John the Evangelist (Cowley 
St. John, Oxford) in 1901. From 1910 to 1920 he worked with the Society in South Africa, 
and then came home to be Superior of St. Edward’s House, the Society’s house in Westminster. 
“ Father Turnet’s great work’ (writes his Superior General) “ has been helping, guiding and 
in a hundred ways befriending boys and young men. He hada singular gift of personal sympathy 
and insight. Naturally shy and sensitive, he yet found his way with an increasing sureness of 
touch into lives that had shrunk intothemselves, had been misunderstood or mishandled, or had 
failed and lost their way. Patiently and skilfully he would unravel the past, find the root of 
the mischief, and bring it to the light and love of God; and confidence and self-respe€t won 
back by penitence and prayer, he would set a lad’s feet on firm ground, upon “ that rock which 
is Christ.” 

Andsothe manner of his passing was in itself a symbol of his self-forgetful work. The effort 
which set a Scout’s feet upon a rock thrust the rescuer into the deep waters, through which he 
passed to the Elder Brethren. 
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DESPATCHES OF THE MONTH 
F rom Scotland 


Letters from the Southern and West Midlands Areas, and from Ireland will appear next month. All 
news should now be addressed to Area Secretaries inftead of to the Editor of the JOURNAL. 


Se Calling! Scotland! A kilt, a sporran, large and exceedingly bushy whiskers, 

crooked legs and’n equally crooked stick. Such, my friends, is the idea of Scotland generally 
held by our Brethren overthe Border, Butitis not true. Visit Toc H Scotland and find there the 
conventional Blazer and Flannels. “Stands Scotland where she did?” Personally, I hope 
not, and certainly not so far as Toc H is concerned. The Poet who wrote that line must have 
been a very unbusiness-like dreamer. Who wishes to stand still? This is the age of progress, 
and Toc H in Scotland is certainly progressing. About a year ago the Scottish Executive de- 
cided to have a full time Area Secretary. In Scotland, when a good man is required, the custom 
is to go to London and cxamine the “ Heads of Departments.’ Toc H Scotland faithfully 
carried out the ancient custom and uprooted a man, presumably a real Scot, but possessed of 
a voice reminiscent of Bow Bells. After the lapse of a year Toc H Scotland has accepted and 
forgiven the “ Cockney accent ’”’ and with one accord raises its communal hat to Robert Sawers, 
Area Secretary, a worker, and a Prince of Good Fellows. 

Let us return in retrospect over the past year. There existed in O&tober, 1929, two Branches, 
Edinburgh and Glasgow; and Groups in Coatbridge, Irvine, Aberdeen, Govan, Dundee, 
Greenock, Pollok and Hamilton. One of the first jobs of the Area Secretary was the linking 
up of the existing units so far as possible. A Distriét was formed to cover the Glasgow and 
Lanarkshire units, and the appointment of Distri& Officers left the Area Secretary free to forge 
ahead with Pioneer work in other parts of Scotland where Toc H was unknown. For the 
benefit of the Brethren over the Border may we gently state that Scotland is not a knob or pro- 
tuberance on the top of the map of England. From Glasgow to Aberdeen alone there is a 
distance of 143 miles and the Area Secretary had other parts to tackle even farther north. 
Despite the Scottish climate he journeyed far afield and his labours have borne fruit. Even 
into the ancient Kingdom of Fife, amidst the odours of linoleum, did this valiant Knight 
advance. Into Perth, then to the East Coast, Arbroath and Forfar, followed by Falkirk. 

The health of Toc H in Scotland is excellent and all entertain great hopes for further results. 
The original Glasgow Distriét became too unwieldy, and so two Provisional Distri€ts were 
formed to cover “ Lanarkshire ” and “ Glasgow and West of Scotland ” respectively. Lanark- 
shire units consist of Airdrie, Carluke, Coatbridge, Hamilton and Motherwell; Glasgow and 
West of Scotland includes Glasgow, Greenock, and Govan Branches, Cathcart, Irvine, and 
Pollok Groups with Gropes at Partick and Paisley. The other units in Scotland are too widely 
scattered to permit the forming of Provisional Distriéts, though in our dreams we see Aberdeen, 
Dundee and Perth linked up and Edinburgh surrounded by Groups and Gropes, followed by 
a Renfrewshire and North Ayrshire Distri@. But all these schemes require time and spade work. 

Now we come to news of the doings of the various Units. It is a common saying that if one 
tells a Scotsman a funny Story ona Saturday night he will disgrace himself by laughing in Church 
during the morning Service. My dear Correspondents are very much akin to that mythical 
Scot. Unlike the Yorkshire correspondent of last month, I do not sit at a table admiring a 
“*Mug.’”? Before me, as I pen these notes, there lie heaps of letters. At least they all com- 
mence “ Dear Sir,” but there all semblance to letter-form ceases, and the last year’s model of 
Branch and Group News makes its appearance. Usurping the Blue Pencil of Barkis most ruth- 
lessly, without offence to any Branch, Group or Grope, I’ll sketch the world of Toc H Scotland 
exadtly as it goes. A new enterprise is contemplated on January 1, when an addition to, or 
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supplement of, the JourNAx will be issued. As The Northern Light will be issued quarterly 
it cannot possibly harm the Journaz, but should it show any tendency to do so it will be 
squashed. But, during all this preamble, the Branches and Groups wait “ off stage ” for their 
cue to enter into the Limelight. One outstanding item from Edinburgh’s letter concerns the 
departure of Hon. Assoc. Padre George MacLeod to take up a position in Govan. Like all 
wise men he has simply followed precedent, for do not all wise men leave the East and go to 
the West? With him he takes from Edinburgh Branch their sincere good wishes tinged with 
regret. His place is taken by Rev, D. A. MacRurie, a former member of Toc H Argentine. 


Glasgow At Home to Everyman 

Glasgow had a bright brain wave and, thinking fairly and loving widcly, they sought to do the 
most good to the Family at large. They possess premises consisting of more rooms than they 
can use if they wish to retain the close family spirit. ‘They therefore set aside a room for a 
Scout Troop, a room for the use of the Glasgow and West District Committee, one for the 
L.W.H., and offered a quiet room for general use by all Scottish members. The “Den ” they 
retained for their own use, and after a genera] overhaul by a “‘ paint-squad ”? have converted 
a very dingy room into a thing of beauty, a worthy setting for the Lamp which reposes ina 
place of honour. From Greenock comes a cheery note to the effect that after a period of acute 
depression the silver lining is visible through the dark clouds and all members are being 
refreshed by talks on the four points of the Compass and are steering a safe course. Govan 
Branch, suffering from growing pains, looked around for more space in which to spread, and 
luckily found an ideal home in an abandoned telephone exchange in their own distriét. So 
much for the Branches. The Groups send in letters varying in length and breadth of humour 
but all centre on the jobs they arc doing. Service is of a varied character in Scotland. One 
or two jobs are in danger of becoming stereotyped but others show great originality. Each 
winter Greenock Branch undertakes the collection and distribution of warm clothing to the 
needy poor in the town. Most Branches and Groups are supervising Boys’ Clubs. 
Govan and Pollok concentrate upon teaching of “the Young Idea’? to swim. One 
outstanding job tackled by a few members of Glasgow Branch is the handling of 
the much-maligned “gangsters” and alleged “ tazor-slashers.’? Under careful treatment 
and a demonstration of the better things of life these youths have become good citizens, 
and on their own suggestion gave a treat to some poor kiddies. Like Edinburgh, 
Hamilton have also said Good-bye to their Padre, and on his departure he received a 
nice little testimonial. This took the form of a presentation of Priestley’s Good Companions 
and Angel Pavement, surely a fitting tribute to “The best of Companions—the Padre.” 
In Hamilton there exists “ The Old Blokes’ Club,’ which is run by Toc H in their own 
rooms, and the old men of the town greatly appreciate their mecting place. Arbroath, a 
very young Group, has supplied seven Distri& Conveners for the Guild of Help. In Carluke 
an annual treat to old folks which had lapsed has been reorganised by the Group. From 
the tone of all the letters no one need worry about Toc H Scotland in its various Branches 
and Groups. As Bairnsfather said, “ The Spirit of the Troops is excellent.” But whilst we 
spend our time on chronicling the a€tivities of the Units the ladies wait without. Let us admit 
them, for as part of the Toc H family are they not our Sisters? The Glasgow Group L.W.H. 
has celebrated its third birthday, and, with a happy bunch of Guiders, Cub Officers, and other 
Bright Young Persons, has left the toddling stage and is walking firmly in many avenues of 
Service. Our congratulations on receiving the news that Glasgow L.W.H. has just been pro- 
moted to Branch status. To sum up the “ News Seétion”’ let me quote from one L.W.H. Report, 
“ We are working to, and for, Toc H, and we hope we, and they, working together, under the 
One Great Head, shall surely prosper.” So much, then, for purely domestic affairs, the mere 
preamble to the glorious climax of the Scottish Birthday. Maclan. 
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F rom the Eastern Acea 


“ When I use a word,” said Humpty Dumpty, “ it means just what I choose 
it to mean—neither more nor less.’ 


Through the Looking Glass. 


YT must have been in this spirit that they labelled us “ Eastern Area,” for though the “ drier 

side of England ” docs come within our scope, “Eastern ” is yet hardly adequate to describe 
this scattered and rather unwieldy picce of England, over whose broad expanse Toc H must 
unite as an Area Family. For scarce a few miles from Abingdon in Oxfordshire we may look 
down from a Cotswold height into the heart of the West Country ; whilst Basingstoke, also 
within our borders, has more affinity for the Sunny South than for the keen, bracing North 
Sca air of the Eastern Counties. 


Our task as an Arca is by no means casy. In other places, in Yorkshire for instance, or in 
London or the West Midlands, environment, tradition, the natural “ lay of the land,” all these 
help to bind Toc H into a close-knit working family, bound together among themselves by 
“local patriotism,” cemented by a network of Distri& Teams, their thoughts turned naturally 
to Headquarters at Sheffield, Francis Street, and Birmingham. But here the map defeats us ; 
here is no “clan” spirit comparable to that of Yorkshiremen or “ Cockneys ” to form a link 
between the isolated little Group at King’s Lynn and their kindred over a hundred miles away 
at Reading ; neither do Yarmouth and Oxford hold any natural bond in common. We are Still 
a little apt to live haphazard our Branch or Group lives, and rarely does the vision extend beyond 
the Distrié horizon ; for though fully equipped with an Area Staff of three and our own Executive 
Committee, it is yet too carly for Groups to see clearly a very definite relationship between them- 
selves and the whole family in Eastern Area, East Anglia, Beds. and Herts., and the Thames 
Valley, our three natural divisions, all catch something of the wider spirit among themselves, 
and in the past have worked together as three Areas in miniature. But the whole family from 
the North Sea coasts to the Vale of the White Horse, from the Cotswold country to the Essex 
flats, has yet to mect together as one consolidated whole, and to become “ Eastern Area ” in 
more than name alone. No Mark, of course, is ours, and our crying need is for a common 
mecting ground in some convenient city, some centre other than the little Area Office at Head- 
quarters. Failing this no centre save London itself will serve these scattered counties ; for when 
the Arca Executive dispersed last month, from Paddington, Euston, King’s Cross and Liver- 
pool Street they made their way, and only the Southern Railway could say they had not profited. 

The Arca is large and scattered, and much of it of recent growth ; of our 51 Branches and 
Groups, 18 have come to life within the eighteen months just passed; eight District Teams are 
working well, though they again must cover an extent of ground unthought of by their urban 
brethren ; and only four units are yet outside a Distri@ family. Most excellent of all, Head- 
quarters have been able to say that we are fit to govern ourselves, for our Area Executive has 
recently and for the first time met together in London, and “ Home Rule”? now holds sway 
among us. 


We must not now be blind to the consequences of self-government, nor forget that we are 
pledged to a deeper sense of our responsibilities. In matters of finance especially we must 
be prepared to take ourselves in hand, for we cannot reward Headquarters’ trust in us, neither 
can we say truthfully that we “ govern ourselves,” so long as we continue to receive each 
year a “ dole ” from out of Headquarters Funds. Of the £1,300 required annually if the Area 
is to be maintained at its present strength, only £641 is provided for apart from our own self- 
sacrificing efforts, and that at the most for three years only. £659 among 51 units, many of 
them in scattered country distri&s, will not be easy. It may not come about this year or the 
next, but before we can really claim to have Home Rule in the fullest sense, this money will have 
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to come, or “ missionary °? work for Toc H Overseas must continue to be sacrificed at our altar. 
Branches and Groups must set a high value on moncy in Toc H. They must not look upon their 
quota (dreadful word !) as a millstone round their necks—they must work and pray for their own 
share in the Family Budget as steadfastly as they work and pray for any other Family endeavour. 
Thus only will this money come—thus will Eastern Area achieve its fullest measure of self- 
respeét—thus will that £659 be diverted where it is most needed in the distant places of the earth 
where Toc H is struggling to gain a footing. 


For the toil of these past eighteen months, which has paved the way for our chain of Distri& 
Teams and our own Exccutive Committee, we owe a full measure of gratitude to our late Arca 
Secretary, John Mallet. “Perspiration,” Horace Crotty said, “will never do the work of 
inspiration.” But in laying these very solid foundations for us to build upon, John must 
have had his share of both. At the very moment when the Foundation-stone was well and 
truly laid, and all ready for building to begin above ground, John was snatched away for special 
duties elsewhere, leaving a gap which his successor cannot easily hope to fll. We are all 
desperately sorry to lose him so soon, but we do not part with him grudgingly, knowing that 
Toc H, which is more important than Eastern Area, will profit by the change. 


Hence, however, a very necessary apology for these poor notes. In the haste of his departure 
John, whose knowledge of the Area, like Mr. Weller’s knowledge of London, was extensive 
and peculiar, could do no more than leave with us a few brief hints for the January despatch. 
The remaining Area Staff (the oldest of them, Padre Baldwin, a veteran of five months standing) 
therefore find themsclves faced with the task of making bricks with very little straw, for although 
they have tried to get to know as many of the family as possible within these few brief months, 
they would be the first to point out the many gaps in their knowledge, and their many short- 
comings as official scribes. Able leadership of Distriét Teams is making their a€tual work much 
lighter than it might otherwise have been, and distance only need be overcome before they 
settle down to their common task with real intimacy and friendship. Meanwhile their blunders 
will be excused and their omissions not too readily emphasised. 


A Bird’s-Eye View of the Area 

We must not, in the bi-annual despatches, attempt more than a bare outline of local news, 
or of work accomplished by Groups and Branches. But in this, our first introduction to these 
columns of the JOURNAL, the briefest of surveys of the Arca, District by Distri€t, may not be out 
of place. The Eastern Area, like Gavl of old, is divided into three parts, and a convenient aid 
to memory is here furnished by the Railway Companies, who in 1921 anticipated our need as 
an Area of Toc H; thus the three divisions of East Anglia, Beds. and Herts., and Thames 
Valley may roughly be defined as the places covered by the L.N.E.R., the L.M.S., and the 
G.W. railway systems. 


East Anglia, the largest, most scattered area of all, where 20 units keep the flame alight over 
some 3,600 square miles of country, is the special charge of Padre Colin Marr, lately come to us 
from Redcar. It is difficult country for Toc H, and inevitably from the very nature of the 
place, vast Stretches are untouched by us as yet. Mile upon mile in Norfolk and Suffolk there 
Stretches the seemingly endless panorama of field and meadow, in which the little farms them- 
selves seem lonelier than lighthouses, the tiny villages oases in a desert. Toc H is finding 
headway difficult here, but though Distri& Committees may be an adventure, healthy Groups at 
Happisburgh and Bradwell prove that we need not despair of penctrating this countryside. 


Growth has indeed been most rapid in Norfolk, where a splendid Distriét Team centre upon 
Norwich. In Norwich itself the Branch recently found itself too large, and a new Group, 
Norwich Heigham, is now in existence, not “ hived of” in the normal way to an outlying 
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suburb, but working alongside the parent Branch with H.Q. not a stone’s throw away. Cor- 
porate efforts in Norwich have always been devoted largely to the Deaf and Dumb, and the 
newly acquired Institure, run under other auspices than our own, but built up and Staffed mainly 
by Toc H members, is a model of its kind and a fine example of “ helping other Societies.” 
The Groups at Bradwell and Happisburgh are of recent growth, the latter a tiny hamlet clustered 
round a lighthouse, not shown on every map and remote from any railway Station. A big 
corporate job (not yet tackled in carnest) opens out during the brief fishing season at 
Yarmouth and Lowestoft, when thousands of fishworkers drafted down from Scotland for 
October and November might gladly receive a helping hand from Toc H. King’s Lynn 
Group plough a lonely furrow further West, 


The very scattered Distriét of East and West Sufolk finds it difficult to develop distant and 
rather inaccessible units. Two tiny villages of Ufford and Wickham Market have not had an 
casy passage since they first received their Ruvhlight in 1926, though members from there have 
accomplished useful “ missionary ’? work at Woodbridge (now a healthy Group), and Fram- 
lingham, where there are “ possibilities” for the near future. The S.S.B. have progress to 
report, for Woodbridge School now brings our affiliated list to 29. 


Three strong Branches at Clacton, Colchester, and Dovercourt form the mainstay of a Col- 
chefter Disfriét. The Group at Walton have recently revived after a difficult passage, whilst 
Chelmsford, who have also been experiencing difficult times, draw new inspiration from a 
“grope”? at Witham. Groping also proceeds at Braintree, Trimley and Burnham-on-Crouch. 


In both these Distriéts efforts have been made this year to provide holidays for poor Blind 
People from London, in co-operation with the King Arthur Club ; good work was accomplished 
at Dovercoutt, Felixstowe and Walton-on-the-Naze. A small beginning at Papworth has 
been made, with real hope of growth to come in the community there. May Toc H come to 
mean as much to the disabled ex-Service men in the Papworth Settlement as it does in the 
Group at Preston Hall in Kent! 

Leaving the comparative wilds of East Anglia, we find that in the Northern Home Counties 
(Beds., Herts., and Bucks.) Toc H, as is natural, is “ thicker on the ground.” The country 
here is busier and more urban (though nowhere could Eastern Arca be called “industrial’’), 
and the eye catches not infrequently the friendly red of a London General omnibus. Padre 
Baldwin makes this his special province. 

Two large and healthy Districts centre upon Luzon (the only really industrial town of any size 
in the whole Area), and St, Albans ; growth has been rapid here within the last 12 months, 
splendidly backed up and consolidated by the District leaders. Our congratulations are due 
to Park Street and Frogmorc on their recent promotion to Branch status. Two separate gropes 
are at “ work ” in the twin towns of Letchworth and Norton, and there are hopes that Toc H 
will find work to do in the R.A.F. Camp at Hulton. The little Distri&t of Eaff Hertfordshire 
does not fare so well, though a splendid corporate job is being done in aSunday Evening Rendez- 
vous at Waltham Cross; the bogey of Finance has yet to be laid low, and new leaders must 
be found if the promising gropes at Ware and Bishops Stortford are to receive their measure 
of support. So far in this Distriét the willing horse has been sadly overworked. 


Eight Groups centring on the Branch at Reading, together with Osford and her two daughter 
Groups, make up the last seétion of our Area. Tne Thames Valley and Oxford Diffrits tend 
(the fault is not theirs) to dwell apart. Neither of the Area Padres is very accessible, and visits 
from ei:her must take the form of tours at infrequent intervals, Happily they are strong enough 
to “ gang their ain gait ” under local leadership. The little Oxford Distriét will develop rapidly : 
things are happening already at Charlbury, Engtone and Witney, and the Branch at Oxford is 
itself ready to divide. 
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The Countryside and the Future 

So much for this brief survey of the past. The future of Toc H in this Arca is Duid up 
inevitably with countryside development, for although the growth of Toc H has been allowed 
to come naturally, and has nowhere been forced, nearly every town of any size has its Lamp 
or Rushlight, and Aylesbury and Banbury are among the largest towns where Toc H does 
not exist. Itis inthe villages and hamlets of East Anglia and the Home Counties that the next 
big development of Toc H must come. The time is ripe for a definite experiment, on the lines 
of the Countryman’s Group, to go forward, for in this agricultural area the Countryman’s 
system has been surprisingly slow to begin. Vast stretches of such country, especially in the 
Fens of Cambridgeshire and round Ely are completely unexplored. The prospeét on the face 
of it is not encouraging. “The roads go by, one ruled mile after another,” but would never 
appear to arrive anywhere. The very trains, puffing cautiously along a single raised track, 
seem to be without starting place or destination, and so wander undramatically across the land- 
scape, only heightening by their passing the long silences. The vague sadness of a prairic 
has fallen upon this land of dried marshes. Like a rich man who gives but never smiles, this 
land yields bountifully, but is at heart still a wilderness. 

In this soil Toc H will with difficulty take root. It must grow slowly and undramatically, 
for that is the nature of the country and those who dwell in it. 

As an Area FeStival is at present beyond our scope, our Birthday Festivals this year were cele- 
brated by Distri&s. An East Anglian tour, headed by Sawbones (returned from Manchester 
to his native heath) and Colin Marr, was carricd out in November, Guest-nights being held 
successfully at Colchester, Norwich and Woodbridge. These were followed up at Cheshunt 
(East Herts. Distriét) and St. Albans, whilst Thames Valley completed the chain at Reading in 
December, when Paul Slessor was invited down from London. 

The need for Training Week-ends is become more and more appreciated. St. Albans Distri&t 
has had an invaluable week-end at Pierhead House, and Luton will follow their example. 

Mention of Cambridge has so far been purposely omitted, for a thing has happened to us 
at Cambridge which quite literally has not happened to any other Arca. Elsewhere in these 
pages Barkis describes the Church of St. Edward the King, now to all intents and purposes 
our own Guild Church, to do with as we will. The possession of this queer old Church, the 
“ All Hallows ”? as it may become for Eastern Area, must be a tremendous source of thanks- 
giving to us all. But we must realise our responsibility and use the old Church well. Cam- 
bridge, though isolated in itself (the nearest unit is 28 miles away at Bury St. Edmunds), is 
geographically central for the Area asa whole. lf Toc H in the Area will not shirk the difficult 
journey, but will sacrifice convenience a little to the Area necd, Cambridge may yet become the 
sorely needed rallying-ground, a place where in years to come our Birthday Festival may be held 
within our own Guild Church and in that most delightful city, a place that may become a spiritual 
workshop for us all, and inspire us with that sense of Family which distance renders it so difficult 
to foster. Think of the old Church and pray for it in the months before you. 


From the East Midlands Area 


HIS effort is likely to come under the heading “‘ Despatch”’ under two circumstances— 

it may be sent off by post, or the Editor may relegate it to the place of things best forgotten. 

A despatch despatched with despatch in faé&. For this is not in report form but just a series of 

jottings and pi€tures of things which have occurred in the East Midlands and Lincs. Area from 

time to time and are recorded because they are considered worthg of note. Each incident has 

been selected because it illustrates some characteristic of Toc H a€tually doing things and on the 

whole ina manner above the ordinary. They are things which happen in every Area and almost 

every unit of Toc H, synthetic diamonds which might never have attained brilliance and hardness 
unless fired by that furnace. 
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A Story 

Toc H is always changing chaps—is changing most fellows—but Charlie Harvey felt the change 
more than some. Not all his higtory was known at the time, but now he has passed forward 
the full tale can be told. As far as I could gather, his home as a boy was in London. Under what 
circumstances I do not know, he ran away to New York when only sixteen. Work was not 
easy to find, but doubtful charaéters were, and he soon found himself ostensibly demonstrating 
cleétric carpet-sweepers in well-to-do houses, a€tually using that as a blind to a regular Raffles 
existence. Demonstrating his sweepers allowed him to find the way about rich people’s houses 
and also to hear of swell funétions being held. Nothing easier than to put on glad rags and 
“ gate-crash ”? with the guests and lose his way towards the heiress’s jewels. So simple was 
it, that he played that doubtful game without attracting the attention of the police for four or 
five years and lived like a fighting cock on the proceeds. When suspicion began to blow his 
way he put up his brass plate in Chicago, then in one of the large cities in Canada, from which 
he soon had to move to Paris. By this time the police were definitely on his heels. From 


Paris he crossed to London, and after only a short practice was arrested and sentenced to three 
years’ hard labour. 


On coming out of prison on ticket of leave he got various jobs in London. But the necessity 
to report displayed his past to his employers and he lost job after job. He had made up his 
mind to live honest or die broke, but his resolution began to waver and he almost broke down. 
About this time he was put in touch with a lady of splendid compassion and deep devotion 
who took him on trust. He was given a temporary post on her household staff and was helped 
in many ways to a new self-respect and outlook. Arrangements were made for him to come 
and live at the Leicester Mark. He was still far from normal and it was feared that he would 
give up the battle. Fortunately work was found for him in a factory, where he served faithfully. 
‘The job was hum-drum, but at least served to occupy his time and mind and to allow him to 
pay his way. Gradually he settled down and made friends, and though constantly hard up was 
faithful in every thing, little or great, and few would have guessed his past experience and powers. 
His only exhibition of his New York habits was in doing a rapid tram-changing trick. He and 
another hosteller were on their way to the Cripples’? Guild to return a bath chair to the user. 
Charlie excused himself on some pretext and boarded a tram going in the opposite direction. 
His companion, feeling “let down,” continued his way but on arrival was mildly surprised to 
find a deaf old lady in the chair. However, he learned the way and pushed her home without 
more ado. It was only when he had the chair a€tually in the real old Jady’s house that he realised 
that he had pushed Charlie right across Leicester. 

Not long after Charlie crossed to Canada. First of all he prospered, but his health had suffered 
from the strain of the last few years, and hardship through unemployment and the rigorous 
winter resulted in a bad attack of pneumonia. He recovered but remained in bad health, and 
suffered from lapses of memory. One night he set off by boat alone to some social function 
and did not arrive. The boat was found upset, but the great lake still holds its secret. Whether 
on this or the far side of the Light, Charlie is distinguished among its guards. His landlady— 
a searching and unlikely quarter for high praise—asserts roundly that she always knew Charlie 
“as a fine Christian man.” 

Concerning building bravely,a certain Group, a produét of combined deliberate purpose and 
happy accident, forms a good example. ‘The place involved was within easy reach of one of the 
old-established Branches of the Area. The priest of the parish knew and loved Toc H. But 
he wisely argued that Toc H was a layman’s show and if started dire€tly by him would inevitably 
appear merely as an ecclesiastical stunt. So he spent four years talking to suitable individuals 
and bringing them in ones and twos to Guest-nights. By the end of that time a representative 
number of young men had morc than a passing interest in Toc H. Some were asking why 
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there was no Toc H “ in our village.” But none would make a move. Then the happy 
accident occurred. In the Branch there was an inconspicuous probationer, The Branch was 
too large and the probationer too inconspicuous. Also he was pale complexioned, bluc-eyed, 
anæmic-haired, silent and a grocers assistant. He had neither applied for membership nor 
showed any signs of earning that variable status. So when it became known that “ our village” 
was soon to be his home no one was particularly thrilled. Yet they might have been, for in 
something like three months there was established in that place one of the best young units of 
Toc H in the Area. And the inconspicuous probationer had revealed himself as a Group 
Secretary of astonishing perseverance and cheerful knowledge. That picce of master craftsman- 
ship may be estimated by the fact that one member of the Group used the melancholy circum- 
Stance ofa police court proceeding to rope into membership the young tough who had stolen 


his property. 


The Group that Found Itself in the Street 

In the Initiation ceremony unselfish sacrifice is deliberately put in parallel with unselfish 

service. If sacrifice can be described as service Stamped with the seal of suffering, it may not 
be unfair to expeét that, if the parallel is to be maintained, service will not always avoid some 
such grave imprimatur. Such at least was the case in a destitute mining arca. ‘The members 
of Toc H were mostly miners on half-time and only one of them boasted a salary and he was a 
married man with a family. The unit had for their meeting place an old stable transformed 
in more ways than one. In material terms it was cleaner and less open to the weather, and a 
scrappy-looking and smoky but effeftive stove coped valiantly with unheated draughts and 
uncarpeted bricks. In terms that matter more, that stable had been transformed in some degree 
like a Stable of old and a Light shone within and about it attracting shepherds of various flocks 
from afar. Then the blow fell. The landlords, with many apologies, required the stable again 
for their own use. No other place was available for Toc H. Mectings were held in school- 
rooms and other such hospitable but still alien ground and the need for a second stable was 
pressing. Money had been raised in considerable sums for the locality to aid hospitals and such 
like work but no money had ever been asked for Toc H.  Charaéteristically it had stood on 
its own feet giving in faithful and personal service and asking nothing in return. But at such 
a juncture may they not make an exception and appeal to the public for help? The matter was 
hotly debated, but no other scheme seemed available. ‘Ihe vote was to be taken. Immediately 
before the show of hands a hard-bitten chara@er broke into speech. He owed much to Toc H— 
“ even his own soul,” as the apostle wrote it in a famous letter, He was at least as hard up as 
the rest, but his words were these : “ Look here, blokes, if we’ve got to ask outsiders tohelp 
us we’ve got to and that’s that, but before we do we must feel the pinch ourselves first,and I 
have very little money but Pll start with a pound.” There was an astonished pause and then 
another spoke guaranteeing the same amount, followed by a fiver from another member. Before 
the matter could go farther'a wise person proposed a confidential treasurer to receive offers in 
private. A week’s grace was allowed “ for prayer and meditation and time to let the ardour 
get deep rooted ”? and the collier confidant announced that {50 had been promised towards 
the new stable. A contra& on hand for a hut was forthwith accepted and the work put in hand. 
There were some even harder times in that mining town for some before the new Stable was 
opened. But the Light shines brighter and farther; there are no draughty cracks for its escape, 
because its oil is fed by hands that might well bear scars. 

Guff is of all insincerities most execrable. And the talk of fellowship heard abroad is often 
pure guff. “ By their fruits ye shall know them.’? In Toc H fellowship is a word beyond guf 
and which breaks out into eloquent a&s constantly encouraging to callow performers. Im- 
plosions are such a&s. District Guest-nights are valuable social habits getting the rank and file 
of Toc H in a Distriét really to know cach other. But a real master of the art of getting to know 
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blokes worked for a time in this Area. He was fortunate in having social address, an insight 
into the deeper things of Toc H,andacar. He took the units in the Area systematically in 
alphabetical order, irrespective of distances, and visited, barring accidents, two a week. Also 
he chose his companions as systematically as his journeys. He invited first of all two know- 
ledgeable members who would sit at the back for the journcy and mingle freely with the members 
on arrival. His fourth would be a new probationer or other member he wanted to get to 
know better who would sit beside him and converse, there and back, and be looked after at the 
meeting. One journcy undertaken in such a manner was upwards of seventy miles, returning 


the same night. It was explained that they would have been home even later if the occasion 
had been a dance! 


Coming Home with the Milk of Kindness 

At one Guest-night in Lincolnshire, where communications are good if you have plenty 
of time, or daylight and a car, a stout fellow arrived having push-biked some seventeen miles, 
the latter part through heavy rain. He seemed quite oblivious to his ride and his damp trousers 
and stayed yarning after the mecting as though his bed was just round the corner. A€ually 
the rain had stopped, but thick fog had replaced it and Lincolnshire lanes on a dark foggy night 
have to be experienced to be enjoyed. Corners are not recognised unless they are sharper than 
a right angle, and decp ditches with high sloping banks may serve excellently to drain the land 
and keep stock from straying on the road, but they have disadvantages. However,I understand 
that no man is truly Lincolnshire till he has been ditched, and no implosion is worth while 
unless it has in it a spice of excitement. But it was near milking time when that pilgrim of the 
night arrived home and it is recorded that his appearance was not festive. 

Speaking of late nights calls to mind an interesting study in Toc H behaviour. At the Mark it 
was felt that some characteristic record should be kept of members of the house team. A 
cheap but ample pewter “pot”? was obtained and “ Toc H Mark XI Loving Cup ” inscribed 
largely below its lip, to the scandal of the vendor the inscription costing more than the cup. It 
was then ordained that when a hosteller sufficiently distinguished in the eyes of the household 
was due to leave he could feed the assembled hostellers as he willed and fli the Loving Cup 
which would be ceremoniously passed round after the meal with good wishes and acclamations. 
The name of the departing teamster wouldthen be inscribed upon the cup—at his expense— 
the cup gradually becoming, as names are added and suppers eaten, both a record, a symbol, 
and an instrument of the meaning of Mark XI. The first occasion of its use was on a Saturday 
night. There had been a Garden Party to be run and cleaned up before the tripe and onions 
could be served. It was perhaps ten o’clock before the significant meal began. There was 
only one absentee—a hospital casc allowed to live in the house but who was not making good— 
and the hilarity of the occasion was beginning to penetrate into the next street. Came a ring at 
the front door just as the cup had begun its round. “ Oh it’s X—let him wait ” was the un- 
charitable but perhaps excusable remark, and the Loving Cup went its round for the first time, 
the good wishes and banter punétuated by occasional peals on the door bell and taps on the 
window. The ceremony over, someone went to let the delinquent in. But on the doorstep 
was not an erring and temporary resident but an unexpected and most welcome guest, Barkis, 
who dispelled the consequent embarrassment of the situation by capping the speeches of the 
Loving Cup and then indulging with gusto in the remains of the tripe and onions. There 
arc now quite a number of honoured names on that pewter pot but none have secured their 
place with quite the piquancy of atmosphere secured by tripe and onions, and a brass hat doing 
a Penitence of Canossa aét on the doorstep. 

A. L. S. AnD STEVE. 
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THE FAMILY OVERSEAS 


T AM seeing red at the moment! I particularly want the blood of the correspondent who first 
4 put the idea of the “elimination of Branch News” into the Editor’s head, and of you, 
Mz. Editor, who deduced the conclusion that the “ Overseas’ Department ” (we are not a seétion 
of a dry goods store !) should aé& accordingly for overseas’ news. I suppose the idea is right, 
but the area with which we are asked to try and deal, though not congested, is a slightly extended 
one, and I frankly envy Area Secretaries with their fifty or hundred miles of outlook. Anyhow, 
I take comfort from the thought that if any bricks are to be thrown on account of what is reported 
(or not reported), the Area Secretaries will probably be in more immediate danger than we. 
LBE 
Africa 

South Africa and Rhodesia.—Great doings at Johannesburg at Armistice Tide, about which you 
will read on another page. Cape Town City Hall not far behind, with a special word of welcome 
to that leading Minister of the Dutch Reformed Church, who took his part in their great Service. 
The Transvaal Compass, blossoming out in January as a Journal for the whole vast area. That 
first Rhodesian Conference in July, the few delegates to which totalled some 7,000 miles of 
travelling. “ Clayton Park,” which, with its playground for kiddies, has absorbed for 18 
months the “ spare time ” energies of Brokenhill in far Northern Rhodesia. The Gropes in 
the new Copper area, even further North on the Congo border. The Group at Stellenbosch 
with all the hopes it inspires. A thought too for my dear old Cookhouse—that tiny Railway 
camp in the South with its shifting population, now once more reduced by fate to three or four 
members, and still, I wager it, meeting and smiling at each othcr, and awaiting their next leap 
forward. Great Toc H stuff that Weddell family, and other ‘stickers’ in hard conditions 
round the globe! Last, but far from least, the initiation of the new Governor-General, Lord 
Clarendon, at that great Guest Night in London on December 17, and the tiny group of devoted 
Toc H members who go out with him—to be followed soon by Sit Herbert Stanley, the recent 
head of Toc H Ceylon, and now to be British High Commissioner in South Africa. Add to this 
the appointment of C. B. Kingston and Arthur Canham, as Toc H Commissioners in London for 
Rhodesia and for the Union, respectively, and you will see that the good folk down South will 
have much to encourage them to even greater things. 


America 


Pride of place to the United States, and to the Sign of Toc H, with all good wishes to it in its 
fresh start in January. With a new cover, twelve pages, and news from every unit in the States: 
Ifit isan improvement on Vol. 3, No. 7, it will be “ some ” bulletin. Every page shows that with 
Toc H U.S.A.—as a letter from New York reports—“ everything is going O.K.” <A service 
in New York, “ when we expe& an overflowing crowd ”? ; a steady flow of new members at 
Washington ; a Grope of 16 men at Minneapolis ; a hint of development down Miami way; a 
deputation, accompanied by a guard of honour furnished by the War Department, which was 
privileged to lay a Toc H wreath on Armistice Day on the grave of America’s Unknown Hero— 
the Ceremony of Light there held while the Guard stood at the Present—a notable event even 
on that day of crowded national tributes! And not least of all, the urge behind it all—we all 
know it, but how inspiringly put by the National Registrar—‘ the future extension of this great 
Movement throughout our 48 States and Possessions, for grow we must. There is no man who 
fails to be thrilled when watching the growth of anyone or anything he loves. The greatest 
thrill must come in seeing many people grow because of contact with some construtive force.” 
And then a letter, “ You and I have an interesting life work cut out for us in passing along the 
spirit we have known, and making it vital and creative in the World. And we are not alone.” 
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South America seems linked with North this month by the implosions at New York Antofag- 
asta, and Iquique, of a dynamic Toc H tornado in the person of Captain Treweek OE the M.S 
C.O. Stillman (the largest oil tanker in the World). Sufice it to say that things have Een 
pa lively ” on that Western front, owing to the joint presence of the C. O. Stillman, and H.M.S. 
Dragon, culminating in the presentation to Toc H Antofagasta of a Silver Loving Cup, as a token 
“by all hands aboard Dragon of thcir appreciation of thcir welcome.” May the time soon be 
here when, the Seven Seas over, these Toc H implosions may land from every ship. “ Salt is 
good ” (though Manhattan may question this!) and is of the essence of Toc H, and we cannot 
have enough of that touch of the briny in every unit. Toc H is made for the sailor man, and he 
for Toc H{! On the East Coaff they are preparing to welcome the Patron once more, and there 
is talk of another whole-time man, thanks to the gencrosity of some of the Railway Companies. 
Things move apace in the West Indies with a strong second Group at Kingston, Jamaica, and 
inquiries from Bermuda. Newfoundland is planning for a Reformatory School, and finally, from 
Canada come many cheering items. The reorganisation of what we once called the “ Middle 
West” into the three Toc H Provinces of Manitoba, Saskatchewan, and Alberta, each with its 
Council and Honorary Administrator (thanks so largely to H. B. Shaw’s great Icad); Alberta 
Council already getting busy (with the Canadian Prime Minister as an original member), and 
engineering a Group at Innisfail, 80 miles North, with a big implosion of Calgary and Edmonton 
members ; steady, but sure progress reported in many direétions, with a full winter’s work in 
view of the unemployment and distress. One would like to write much more, but cold must 
have frozen up the fountain pens. What one longs to see is the appearance of a few Canadian 
Toc H bulletins, culminating perhaps, as elsewhere, in a Canadian, Northern Lights, shall we say, 


which would not only help to bind the family across their 3,000 odd miles, but also make the way 
of this chronicler an easy one ! 


Asia 

India. new Regional Committee has been appointed for Southern India, the first of its 
kind under the new policy of decentralisation. Branches and Groups for the most part report 
steady progress. ‘The House at Madras has survived its first six months with flying colours. 
A Group has started alongside of the Branch in Calcutta, in a place which is not out of bounds 
for the Troops, as is the Mark. An “ unofficial” but hopeful Grope has been formed in Madras 
gaol. Wings have been recognised in Muttra and Sailkot, two purely military stations where 
Groups are not allowed. Best of all, Padre Bob Slater has opened up new ground in Burma; a 
Strong Grope is busy in Rangoon, and its younger brother came into existence in the romantic 
old Burman capital at Mandalay, after a flying visit from Padre Bobs Ford in November. i 

China, too, hopes soon to beon the Toc H map. While Edgar Monie was collecting a few stalwarts 
in Hongkong, including strong would-be reinforcements from the Garrison, London, unbeknown 
to him, was recciving the promised aid of a number of first-raters home on leave, who were asked 
to a China Guest Night at Mark I, thanks to the keen co-operation of the big firms. Monie’s 
illness and impending transfer seems temporarily to have upset things, but we only await the 
name of his successor. Hongkong, Shanghai, Tientsin, and Hankow are at least indicated. If 
the Overseas Office can usefully adopt a similar plan for non-Toc H’ers on leave from other 
countries, and let them leara something of Toc H while at home, they will gladly try again. 


Australia 


The 1931 Australian Birthday Festival is as yet hull down over the horizon, to use a mixed 
metaphor, but it is apparently the intention of the members of Toc H Queensland to have all things 
ready in good time. It is understood that already that event is receiving much consideration, 
and meanwhile Queensland “ cordially greet all brethren with sincere good wishes for 1931.” 
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In Melbourne, Vidoria, as in many other places in Australia, there has been much unemploy- 
ment, and a report of relief work carried out by Toc H has been issued (see page 427, December 
1930 JOURNAL). Beginning on May 31 with a single donation of £50, 12 cases reccived assist- 
ance, and the work has expanded rapidly ; over 10,300 parcels of food have been delivered, and 
more than £3,000 has been given. In every case the supplies have been handed over by our 
men personally, after due inquiry, and with a cheerful word to the recipient. The necessary 
funds came in as a result of appeals made in various ways, but these are now forbidden, and the 
work is being taken over by a State Relief Committee, which has been formed with the objcét of 
co-ordinating all charitable aétivitics. In one respcét it may perhaps be claimed that these 
methods are novel, in that not one penny of the total amount donated has been expended in 
administration charges; these, including the freight on gifts from the country, postage and 
exchange on cheques, have all been borne by members. The thanks of Toc H go to those men 
and women who, while in no way subject to the rules of service binding upon members, have 
given their time, their means, and the use of their cars to make the work possible. 

In South Australia much encrgy has been expended lately in the preparation of Braille books 
for the blind, and the colleétion of old clothes for those in need. A concert held in Adelaide to 
raise funds for the relief of distress was most successful, the net proceeds amounting to £80. 
The State Registrar, Bob Cave, is giving le@tures on Toc H to the new suburban Groups. 

Weftern Australia.—1 have always liked their idea of Country Trustecs, z.e., a small body in 

the State, responsible for the survey of the whole field, and for encouraging the first beginnings 
of new gropes. A definite policy of extension, and careful staff work in preparing for it! Is 
it by chance that the weakest units have been those with none of that consuming fire 
which makes it impossible for them to sit tight in their own little circle without a thought of the 
thousands outside to whom, if they were only given the chance, Toc H might be life itself ? 
So “ Country Trustees,” a front line staff !—-whatever you like to call them—whose work is 
concentrated thinking on the subje& of expansion! Every Area or distri (if not unit) should 
be the better for something like this, if they have not got it (for details look up the article Country 
Development of Toc H in Anstralia, by Don Cleland, in the November 1927 Journar). And if 
you fear too rapid growth, then the “ Sponsoring Division ’’—* onc of the finest things Toc H 
Western Australia has done for the consolidating of units, and of the Movement as a whole” 
—“ big men who know their job, are willing to sacrifice plenty of time, and are not afraid of 
hard work ?’—“ helping weak units to find their fect, and in the big job of holding on to the 
ground gained before further advancing.” At their “Toc H Training Weck,” a ycar ago, 
each unit studied and thought of Toc H specially for a whole week, with a “ striking 
effeét on the Family,” and a “ better and deeper understanding now as to what Toc H is.? Their 
“ Coming of age scheme ”’—long-headed enthusiasts these in Western Australia—is a “ 1s. a day 
club ” (or is it 1d. or £1 ? a tantalising obscurity in their typing ; readers must do their own 
mental arithmetic) “to enable members to come to England for the Coming of Age Festival of 
the Family in 1936! What a welcome in store for them, and why should not England now be 
colleéting for a “ silver wedding ” visit in 1940 to Australia or elsewhere? Their Link Supple- 
ment with its purely local news of Western Australian units— a worthy link between units here, 
and much appreciated ’’—is issued with the Commonwealth Journal. Surely a precedent 
worth considering in other continents! And so one might go on. The L.W.H. assistance 
given so freely in typing, during lunch hours, and in the evenings; the Australian Birthday 
Festival, proving once more that “ State boundaries and jealousies are still unknown ” in Toc. H; 
the use of Toc H slides for extension work ; the effort to keep conta& with lone members ; 
the State Executive’s hope that units will set “aside, say, one week in three for the purpose of 
visiting other units, the visiting to be the job for the week, with the result of strength, 
broader outlook, fresh ideas, and cobwebs brushed off from self-centred units,” All good 
reading this, though they frankly confess their failures as well. 
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A FEW FACTS FOR NEW FRIENDS 


The Patron of Toc H is H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, K.G. 


The Presidents are Tue Riant Hon. STANLEY Batpwin, P.C., M.P.; THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTER- 
BURY, D.D. ; THe DUKE oF Devonsnire, K.G.; Lorp Forster, G.C.M.G.; THE RiGHT Hon. THE EARL 
oF Hou, Kr. ; Tue Rev. J. D. Jones, D.D. ; GENERAL Lorp BADEN-POWELL, G.C.V.O. ; FrELD-MARSHAt 
Viscount PLUMER, G.C.B.; THE Rev. J. H. Ritson, D.D.: THE VERY REV. SIR GEORGE ADAM SMIT 


D.D.; Tne Ricaut Rev. Bishop Epwarp TALBOT, D.D. ; THE VERY Rev. JOHN WHITE, D.D. ; THE ARC 
BISHOP OF YORK, D.D. 


The Vice Presidents are SiR IoN HAMILTON Benn, BART., C.B., D.S.O. ; THE Rev. S. M. Berry, D.D.; 
ALDERMAN SIR PERCIVAL Bower ; THE RIGHT REV. LEonarD BURROWS ; SIR WILLIAM CAMPION, K.C.M.G.; 
GENERAL THE EARL oF Cavan, K.P.; W. HAMILTON Fyre; LT.-GENERAL SiR CHARLES HARINGTON, 
G.B.E.; Maj. Gen. Str REGINALD May, K.B.E.; FIELD-MARSHAL LORD METHUEN, G.C.B.: THE RIGHT 
Hon. Str FREDERICK MILNER, Bart., P.C. G.C.V.0.; Dr. CYRIL Norwood ; THE Rev. CANON FRANK 
PARTRIDGE; ALEXANDER PATERSON, M.C.; SIR ROBERT PERKS, BART; ARTHUR PETTIFER, M.M.; SIR 
ASHLEY SPARKES, K.B.E. ; ALDERMAN FRED WEsT, C.B.E. 


The Founder Padre 1s Tur Rev. P. B. Crayton, M.C. ( Tubby "'). 


Headjuarters officers are P. W. Monte, C.S.1. (Hon. Administrator); WM. A. Hurst, O.B.E. (Hon. 
Treasurer); THE Rev. M. P. G. Leonarp, D.S.O., and THE Rev. Owen S. Watkins, C.M.G., C.B.E. 
(Administrative Padres); BarcLay Baron, O.B.E. (Editorial Secretary) ; W. J. Musters (Registrar). 

Origin: ‘Talbot House in war-time was “ Everyman’s Club,’? whose motto, “ All rank 
abandon ye who enter here,” brought officers and men alike into a friendship irrespective of class 
or creed, which mounted from the jovial welcome of its open door to the hallowed communion 
of its Upper Room. It was opened in December, 1915, at Poperinghe, the nearest habitable 
town behind Ypres, by Padres Neville Talbot (to-day Bishop of Pretoria), and Philip Clayton 
(“ Tubby,” now Vicar of All Hallows-by-the-Tower, a guild church of Toc H). In 1929, 
by the far-secing generosity of Lord Wakefield, Talbot House came once again into the keeping 
of Toc H, to be a place of pilgrimage and training for ever. 


Basis : From the first Toc H has tried to be a family, whose members—whether attached to 
any Christian denomination or not—endeavour to live their lives according to Christian principles 
and “ to challenge their gencration to seek in all things the mind of Christ.” 


Re-Birtru: Toc H was started again on a modest scale in 1919-1920 by Tubby anda band of 
survivors of the Ypres Salient. Its first aim was to recapture the War’s spirit of comradeship 
in common service, and to pass it on to the younger generation for the greater task of peace. 
Two years from this beginning, the tiny experiment had been repeated throughout the length 
of England, and within five it had girdled the earth and overleapt the bounds of British race. 
Yet its membership is still comparatively small, for Toc H is no mass movement, but an intimate 
and personal way of life spread from man to man by individual example. In 1922, its position 
was assured by the grant of a Royal Charter. 


ORGANISATION : Once or more keen “pivotal” men in a district colleé& others round them 
and forma small tentative Group. This Group, in course of time and after a real test of stability, 
unity and work, may become a Branch, which is granted a Lamp of Maintenance as a symbol of its 
trust and responsibility, to be lit with a simple ceremony at all meetings. Each of these is 
dedicated to the memory of one of the Elder Brethren—those who, whether in peace or war, 
passed over in the doing of unsparing service for their fellows. In certain cities, a team of 
members live together in a House, or “ Mark,” the visible embodiment of Talbot House and 
a centre of effort in the area. At the present time there are some twenty-five Marks and 800 
units of Toc H throughout the world. 


Onjects: The ideas underlying Toc H areas old as history—Fellowship and Service. Each 
member in Toc H pledges himself to Fellowship with other men and to the Service of those less 
fortunate than he. Its members are drawn from all ranks of society, from all Christian denomi- 
nations, all schools of thought and political parties, for it is not primarily an ex-Service society, 
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but a Club tor Everyman, in which youth now takes the greater part. Toc H remembers the 
past, but looks to the future in hope and confidence. 


FEettowsuip: This is fostered by the corporate life of the Branches, Groups and Marks of 
Toc H, by their weekly meetings, and more especially by their frequent Guest-Nights, when 
members may introduce friends and all men are equally welcome into the Family circle. 

Service: The voluntary service of Toc H members flows in three main streams: 
(a) Individual help and care to the sick, the disabled, the blind, the deaf and dumb, the lonely, 
the down-and-out, and all needing friendship and encouragement ; (b) Leadership and comrade- 
ship of boys and younger men in clubs, camps, classes and Scout Troops ; (¢) Corporate jobs 
of many kinds as the keen spare-time work of Branch or Group—-installing wireless for hospitals, 
making playgrounds for children, or providing Hostel accommodation for poor boys. Social 
Service of all these kinds is direéted in cach place by a volunatry Jobmaffer. Toc H in no way 
competes with existing organisations ; it encourages and trains its members to help them. 

MEMBERSHIP: All men, from the age of 16 upwards, who are in sympathy with its aims and 
objects, are eligible for membership in Toc H, Candidates are required to fill up a form of 
application, to be proposed and seconded by members, and to undergo a period of probation, 
varying in length according to circumstances, but it is recommended that they first make them- 
selves known to their local unit, where they will be welcomed as enquiring fricnds into the life 
of the Branch or Group. The minimum annual subscription is 2s. 6d. for ordinary members. 

LITERATURE: Those interested in the movement cannot do better than read some of its 
publications. Tales of Talbot House and Plain Tales from Flonders, by Rev. P. B. Clayton, the 
Founder-Padre, give an insight into the spirit and life which brought Toc H to birth. Half the 
Battle, by Barclay Baron, carries that Story into peace-time and work ; while Toc H Under Weigh, 
by P. W. Monic, provides an exposition of the constant ideals and practical aims which lie behind 
Toc H to-day. The Toe H Journal is a monthly revicw of the progress and interests of the 
movement, All are obtainable from the Registrar at Headquarters, 47, Francis Street, $.W.1. 


Toc H LEAGUE or Women HELPERS 
There is a similar society for women, sharing the same spirit, pledged to the same objeas, and 
organised on very similar lines. Its Patroness is ILR.H. the Duchess of York. Information 
from the General Secretary, 112-113, Chandos House, Palmer Street, Victoria Street, S.W.1. 


For Friends Who Want to Help 


The money which is necessary for the carrying on of the smallest possible organisation is 
largely raised by the self-denying efforts of members, many of whom have little enough to spare, 
but for funds for building firm foundations and for urgent growth and expansion, Toc H is 
dependent on friends outside. Besides the great gifts of houses or endowments of chaplaincies, the 


. value of which cannot easily be calculated, there are several ways in which Everyman can help: 


Lecacirs: A simple form of legacy is as follows: “I bequeath to Toc H (Incorporated) 
the sum of £ to be applied for the purposes of the said Toc H (Incorporated), and 
I direct the said legacy to be paid free of death duty and as soon as conveniently may be after 
my death.” 


Toc H Buirpers: There are many who, finding themselves unable to take an aétive part 
in Toc H, yet wish to support the movement to the best of their power. These may well be- 
come Toc H Builders, contributing £1 or more a year, which may be allotted to local or head- 
quarters needs as desired, and in return, receiving monthly the Toc H Journat. Builders forms 
may be obtained from Headquarters or from Arca Secretaries. 

Donations: These are always welcome, the smallest equally with the great, and should be 
addressed to the Treasurer at Headquarters, 47, Francis Street, S.W.1. 
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